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LINK MONOLOGUES IN ROMAN COMEDY 


HENRY W. PRESCOTT 


HE liberal use of solo speech and of solo song is the most dis- 
tinctive feature in the technique of Roman comedy.' In this 
respect the work of Plautus and Terence stands quite apart 

from Greek tragedy of the fifth century, and from most modern Eng- 
lish drama even if we grant that Shakespeare and others are generous 
in the use of solo speech and that in our time the monologue is re- 
asserting itself to some degree. Theoretically, of course, the mono- 
logue is always legitimate whenever the psychological conditions of 
the speaker in his reaction to the incidents of the plot at a given 
moment are such as to warrant either talking to himself, in the form 
of pure soliloquy, or addressing an imaginary audience, or explicitly 
or implicitly, as is often the case in Roman comedy, communicating 
his thoughts to the actual audience in the theater as he stands either 
alone on stage or in the presence of others of whose eavesdropping he 
is, ostensibly at least, quite unaware. In determining the naturalness 
of such solo speech in the drama we must reckon with racial as well 
10On the monologue cf. Leo, ‘‘Der Monolog im Drama,” Abhandlungen d. kénig. 
Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften zu Géttingen (Phil.-Hist. Klasse), Vol. X, No. 5 (Berlin, 
1908); Schadewaldt, ‘‘Monolog und Selbstgespriich,’’ Neue philolog. Untersuchungen, 
Vol. II (Berlin, 1926). Bickford (Soliloquy in Ancient Comedy [Princeton, 1922]), deals 
mainly with content. Otter (De soliloquiis quae in litteris graecis et romanis occurrunt 
observationes [Marburg, 1915]) is superficial. Conrad (The Technique of Continuous Ac- 
tion in Roman Comedy [Menasha, 1915] and Law (Studies in the Songs of Plautine Comedy 
(Menasha, 1922]) include considerable detail on monologues and monodies. I use the 
term ‘‘monologue”’ in the title and often in the discussion to include monodies, at other 


times to differentiate solo speech from solo song; the context should prevent any con- 
fusion resul:ing from the ambiguity of the term. 
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as individual psychology; as Leo long since pointed out, Greeks and 
Romans, in ordinary expression apart from literary forms, were more 
easily moved to soliloquizing than are, for example, some peoples 
north of the Italian and Greek peninsulas. But, however natural a 
solo speech may be, a dramatist is often manifestly conscious of the 
economic convenience of monologue in the mechanism of dramatic 
structure. A playwright may wish to communicate to the audience, 
rather than dramatically portray, important events; he may need to 
cover off-stage action and, more or less plausibly, suggest lapses of 
time; if he is obliged to present a play with a limited cast, the doubling 
of roles exposes him to serious inconvenience; if the dramatic action 
must be included between daybreak or early forenoon and dinner time 
in the late afternoon, that convention forces him to face serious prob- 
lems; and the fixed character of the stage background presents diffi- 
culties of various sorts. Even the most casual reader of Roman com- 
edy quickly realizes the fact that many such problems are rendered 
less difficult by a resort to solo speech and solo song. Under such cir- 
cumstances the monologue often ceases to be defensible on psycho- 
logical grounds and becomes, in large part, a mechanical means of 
lubricating the structure of dramatic action. 

The external form of a Roman comedy is misrepresented in all 
modern editions of Plautus and Terence except in Leo’s edition of 
Plautus. Modern texts mislead the reader into thinking that a Roman 
comedy is divided into acts and scenes like a modern comedy. On 
the contrary, with rare exceptions,? the action is continuous, devoid 

2 For general discussion of the few passages cf. Conrad, op. cit., pp. 72-82, and John- 
ston, Exits and Entrances in Roman Comedy (Geneva, 1933), pp. 106-19; references to 
earlier bibliography will be found in Conrad, op. cit. The reader must distinguish be- 
tween two different aspects of the problem. The passages are of interest in connection 
with the Greek originals, and with the possibility that in the Greek model a chorus filled 
the interval between exit and return. But our immediate interest is only in the condi- 
tions of the Roman production. Pseud. 573a clearly indicates that a musical interlude 
filled the interval, presumably a prelude to the following song of Pseudolus, 574 ff. 
Such preludes may have preceded the return of the character in other passages. The 
alternative is that the action continued with only a momentary pause. The situation at 
Heaut. 873-74 is the most striking case: here, not only do the same characters return 
after their exit at 873, but, uniquely, a whole night intervenes between the two verses, 
which seems from our modern standpoint to call for a curtain fall or some type of inter- 
lude. The Greek original may have had an intermezzo chorus but the procedure in the 


Roman production cannot be determined. Similarly at Cist. 630-31 Melaenis leaves the 
stage and immediately returns; furthermore vs. 631 refers to action which must have 
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of curtain falls or regularly recurring pauses of any length; and of 
scene division the spectator in the time of Plautus and Terence prob- 
ably had little or no consciousness. One may of course discover an 
internal division into exposition, complication, and solution, but in 
general the superficial form is a succession of chapters of dialogue 
and action in which groups of characters engage, broken by solo 
parts in speech, recitative, or song. 

Monologues may be spoken by characters as they enter or as they 
make their exit. Often, when two characters are conversing, one 
momentarily makes an exit, leaving the other to fill his absence with 
a solo speech, after which the absentee returns and resumes the dia- 
logue; and with considerable frequency at the conclusion of a dialogue 
scene one of the speakers, remaining on stage after the exit of the 
others, keeps the stage occupied by engaging in monologue until other 
characters arrive to continue the dramatic action. From these points 
of view we have three types of monologue—entrance, exit, link or 
transitional—and the degrees of naturalness and artifice are some- 
what affected by the role of a given monologue in connection with 
entrance, with exit, and with linking together chapters of action. 


occurred in an assumed interval. The absence of Chremes between Heaut. 170 and 171 
I regard as only momentary, and comparable to his exit at 502 (where his absence is 
filled by a monologue); cf. Conrad, op. cit., pp. 35, 53, 54 and n. 2. If Phania’s house 
was represented on the stage, as Dalman and Jachmann believe (ef. Jachmann, Plau- 
tinisches und Attisches, pp. 245 ff.), the situation is changed, but I am not wholly con- 
vinced by Jachmann’s argument, though he is quite justified in adversely criticizing 
the inclusion of a saltatio convivarum in the Roman production by Lindsay-Kauer in 
their Oxford text. 

The action at Asin. 809-10 and And. 171-72 is uncertain. In both cases exit formulas 
conclude the previous scene: sequere intro followed by sequor in Asin. 809, and i prae, 
sequar in And. 171; and I incline to a view that exits and re-entrances followed the for- 
mulas in both cases. At Trin. 601-2 there can be no doubt that Stasimus leaves the 
stage and immediately returns with Lysiteles. The situation at 7’rin. 1114-15 is differ- 
ent: Stasimus makes his exit, Lysiteles immediately enters and refers in the temporal 
adverb modo (vs. 1120) to information received from Stasimus in an assumed interval 
between 1114 and 1115 (here note that the same adverb is similarly used in And. 173, 
if Simo made an exit at vs. 171, of an assumed interval between 171 and 172). 

The situation at Bacch. 107-9 is not relevant to our discussion. It may contain evi- 
dence of the use of a chorus in the Greek original between 108 and 109, but in the Roman 
production the text permits the coincident appearance of the pompa servorum and of 
Lydus and Pistoclerus. 

For a full discussion of Adelph. 855 ff., ef. pp. 11 ff. 


3 Rarely a monologue may at the same time be both an entrance and an exit mono- 
logue; ef. Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LXIII (1932), 121, n. 15. 
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Of the three types of solo speech and song in comedy the link 
monologue more patently serves the economic needs of the dramatist 
than either of the other two. For obviously if one of several characters 
is kept on stage after the exit of others, as he is through this use of a 
transitional solo speech, the playwright thereby manages to sustain 
the continuous flow of dramatic speech and action; he is relieved of 
the necessity of a vacant stage and of the relatively abrupt introduc- 
tion of new characters such as would result if the character, instead of 
remaining for a solo speech, made his exit with the other participants 
in the preceding dialogue. Under some circumstances, also, there are 
added economic advantages: if a character is thus held over for sub- 
sequent action, manifestly the playwright is spared the necessity of 
justifying an exit, and, more important, of motivating a re-entrance 
of that character. The lavish use of link monologues in comedy is 
almost a confession of weakness on the part of the dramatists. It 
appreciably lessens the need of ingenuity. Nor are the playwrights 
blind to another advantage: the same solo part that retains a char- 
acter on stage for the following action may easily, in certain condi- 
tions, fill an interval of time which the author requires for his dramatic 
purposes. All these economic conveniences are easily discovered by 
any thoughtful reader though they may escape the notice of an atten- 
tive spectator in the rapid movement of dramatic action. Doubtless 
there are other less patent services rendered by the link monologue: 
for example, if the cast of players was limited in number and roles 
were doubled, any link monologue allows the actors who played roles 
in the dialogue preceding the monologue to re-enter in new roles in 
the scene subsequent to the monologue. But the evidence for this 
special function would carry us into a consideration of the whole 
structure of every play, and we must eliminate from our analysis any 
account of this less tangible feature. 

In brief, the link monologue is a palpable artifice. It is, per se, 
mechanism. Nevertheless, one may profitably consider the relative 
degrees of art exhibited within the mechanism. And comparison of 
the various link monologues and of various plays in respect to their 
use of the artifice may improve our understanding of dramatic tech- 
nique. 

Within the mechanism of the link monologue a degree of natural- 
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ness is attained when the monologue itself is brief, relevant in con- 
tent, and immediately followed by dialogue between the speaker of 
the monologue and the oncoming character. Excessive length, irrele- 
vance, and delay in the development of conversation may well arouse 
suspicion of either inartistic technique or some ulterior purposes. In 
estimating brevity, however, we must take into account an important 
convention in classical comedy, as old as Aristophanes. Owing to the 
lack of playbills, the arrival of new characters is rather regularly 
announced at the end of the preceding chapter of action. The link 
monologue, therefore, often concludes with such an announcement, 
varying in length; it may assume the form of explicit naming, with or 
without details referring to physical factors or emotional conditions 
in the case of the oncoming character; substitutes for such explicit 
naming may appear in the form of references to the creaking door of 
the house on the stage from which the new character emerges, or of 
a summons addressed to the person about to appear, or of a query, 
“‘Who’s coming?” This convention is so firmly established that it 
would be unreasonable to include such announcements in any estimate 
of the actual length of the monologue.‘ Furthermore, if a link mono- 
logue also serves the purpose of filling time, its length is affected by 
the length of the time interval; but as the great bulk of time-filling 
link monologues cover only momentary absences, this factor does not 
become significant except in a few cases. 

For clearness of exposition in the following analysis I have dis- 
tinguished the link monologues that (I) somewhat exclusively serve to 
retain the speaker of the monologue for the action of the coming 
scene, and that, in addition to this holdover function, (II) provide 
an opportunity for eavesdropping, and (III) fill intervals of time. 
Some overlapping results, but the division emphasizes the three main 
dramaturgic purposes of the link monologue in the technique of 
comedy. 

I 

In general the link monologue is marked by relative brevity and by 
relatively natural reflection or deliberation, occasionally punctuated 
by some emotional outburst. In length, the compass in a minority of 
cases covers only a few verses; in most examples the extent of the 


4Cf. W. Koch, De personarum comicarum introductione (Breslau, 1914). 
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speech is limited to ten or a dozen verses, and so regularly that a 
longer speech is usually marked by other peculiarities which differ- 
entiate it from the normal pattern. 

In a few instances the announcement itself constitutes the entire 
monologue. So at Cas. 719 Lysidamus in a single verse reports the 
arrival of Olympio and the pompa, joining in the dialogue at 724 
without any patent eavesdropping in the interval; at Miles 1198-99 
the opening of the door and the indication of the soldier’s presence, 
with description of his mood, fill a verse and a half; Persa 200 fills less 
than a verse in a query leading to announcement.’ The stereotyped 
announcement is in itself mechanical, but the brevity is commendable. 
A few cases of brief reflection, without any announcement, are nearer 
the ideal of possible naturalness. The couplet at Rud. 1225-26, con- 
sisting of a formulaic curse, followed by immediate dialogue between 
Daemones and Gripus, and devoid of announcement, illustrates the 
possibility. Similarly the couplet at Curc. 555-56 is a natural reflec- 
tion, leading to immediate dialogue; Men. 522-23 is a close parallel 
in brevity and in the naturalness of the reflection; Hun. 910-12, 
though the lack of announcement is explained by verse 909 in the 
preceding dialogue, forms a brief natural transition to the inconse- 
quential dialogue that follows. 

In a few other cases the combination of reflection with announce- 
ment does not greatly extend the monologue. At Cas. 794 two verses 
of reflection and two of announcement, with some descriptive detail, 
serve to keep Lysidamus on stage for the wedding procession; Persa 
298-301 includes a cursing formula and equally brief announcement, 
followed by a few asides from Sagaristio which indicate that he over- 
hears the subsequent dialogue; similarly the monologue at T'ruc. 850- 
53 is followed by indication that Diniarchus has overheard the en- 
trance monologue of Phronesium (vs. 858: vidi, audivi, ete.); at 
Phorm. 463-64 one verse briefly states future action and one an- 
nounces the oncoming character, after which at verse 471 Geta reveals 
that he has overheard the self-accusation uttered by Antipho in his 
entrance speech. At Miles 813-17 a brief expression of intended action 

5 Leo (op. cit., p. 49) omits this verse in his tabulation of monologues, but “‘illic hinc 


abiit intro huc”’ is a recurrent tag of the link monologue. Vs. 199 may be part of the 
monologue but quite as likely was spoken in the hearing of Toxilus. 
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is followed by a summons, replacing the usual announcement. Two 
verses at Miles 1130 are addressed to the audience, and followed by a 
somewhat elaborate announcement in 1132-36.° 

Over against these rare cases of extreme brevity stands a much 
larger number in which the scope of the link monologue is extended 
to a maximum of a dozen verses; again the reflection is usually natural, 
and the conversation almost immediately follows, so that the increas- 
ing length does not necessarily or appreciably reinforce the inherent 
mechanism of the transitional solo speech. In any given case, of 
course, there may be environing conditions which do sharply empha- 
size mechanical features. In Aul. 265-67 three verses of reflection are 
followed by Euclio’s summons addressed to Staphyla (268-71), which 
replaces the usual announcement; trivial brief dialogue follows in 
271-73; here the whole passage, 265-79, is a mere time-filler’ to pro- 
vide an interval in which Megadorus hires cooks and music girls, 
who enter at 280. The monologue itself is natural but the environing 
conditions reveal that it is part of a larger unit which is purely me- 
chanical. Somewhat similarly, in the same play at 803, one verse of 
reflection and the query ‘‘Where’s Strobilus?” (a substitute for an- 
nouncement) are followed by three verses stating a program of ac- 
tion; this monologue, too, is part of a larger unit (803-31 and what- 
ever lay beyond in the mutilated text) which fills the time explicitly 
mentioned in the verses of the monologue, 806-7: “‘nunc interim spa- 
tium ei dabo exquirendi meum factum ex gnatae pedisequa nutrice 
anu: ea rem novit.” The mechanism is obvious. In both cases con- 
versation develops immediately. Generally the context does not em- 
phasize the mechanism. At Rud. 324 past action is summarized in 
four verses, followed by three verses (replacing the announcement) in 
which Trachalio says he will wait for Plesidippus and question the 
priestess; then comes immediate conversation with Ampelisca.* Most. 
993 ff. contains only four verses of natural reflection, a verse for an- 
nouncement, after which dialogue develops at once. At Men. 668 ff., 
Menaechmus comments on his wife’s disaffection, threatens to resort 


6] regard And. 172-74 as an entrance, not a link monologue; cf. p. 12, n. 16, and 
Leo, o;7. cit., p. 57. The cases of brevity above do not exhaust the list; e.g., Rud. 1353-56 
and Eun. 289-91 are other instances, but in general link monologues run to greater 
length. 


7 Cf. Conrad, op. cit., p. 69. 8 Cf. Jachmann, op. cit., p. 88. 
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to the courtesan, Erotium, and summons the latter from her house in 
673-74; dialogue begins on her entrance. At Merc. 468 five verses ex- 
pressing despair and a resolution to get poison at the doctor’s are 
immediately followed by Eutychus’ intervention and by dialogue, 
without even the conventional announcement of the young friend’s 
approach. Similarly at Truc. 315 six verses of reflection are followed 
by Astaphium’s decision to return to her mistress; she is interrupted 
by the entrance of Diniarchus.? Such examples of interrupted inten- 
tion or summons faintly increase the effect of naturalness in compari- 
son with the other cases in which, as in Most. 993, formal announce- 
ment constantly recurs as a monotonous tag. 

Among instances that are greater in length but still natural, usually, 
in content, and immediately followed by dialogue, are Persa 449: ten 
verses of general reflection and confident program of future action in 
the manner of an archintriguer, followed by summons to Sagaristio 
in three verses; Rud. 403: slightly over nine verses referring to later 
action, reflection on the character of the priestess, one verse of sum- 
mons; Andria 524: eight verses of reflection on present situation and 
plan of future action, one verse of announcement; Hecyra 327: nine 
verses explaining why the speaker does not leave the scene (rather 
mechanical), no announcement; Bacch. 761: nine verses, the conven- 
tionalized monologue of the archintriguer, expressing some despair, 
but in general a confident program of future action and without any 
announcement of the oncoming character; Epid. 425: ten verses of 
reflection on past action, and two of interrogation (replacing conven- 
tional announcement) with some descriptive detail. 

The considerable number of these holdover monologues, of a dozen 
lines or less in length, relatively natural in content, usually delivered 
in the form of speech or recitative, and immediately followed by 
dialogue, establishes a norm, deviations from which become at once 
startling in effect. There are only three exceptions to the regularity 
of these numerous cases. In two instances a seemingly unique form 
of delivery, pure song instead of recitative or speech, distinguishes 
the form of the link monologue (Zpid. 81 ff., Truc. 209 ff.), and in 
Truc. 209 ff. the length and the content, as well as the form, differen- 
tiate the passage from all the other link speeches. A third case, Adelph. 


® This monologue is part of a larger time-filler (ef. Conrad, op. cit., p. 49). 
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855 ff., is marked by excessive length and unusual content. In this 
example we face a special problem: some critics regard the passage 
as a link monologue, others as an entrance monologue. I hope to 
prove, as a result of our study of the link monologue, that Adelph. 
855 ff. is an entrance, not a link monologue. 

Turning to the formal elements in the passages of the Epidicus 
and the Truculentus, we must repeat some well-known facts regarding 
song in comedy. Delivery is of two sorts: verses spoken without 
musical accompaniment and verses delivered with musical accompani- 
ment. The latter group may be subdivided, according to the nature 
of the delivery, into recitative and pure song. Some critics would add 
a third subdivision—melodramatic delivery. Ninety per cent of the 
link monologues in comedy are in spoken verses (iambic senarii) or 
recitative (trochaic septenarii); the remainder are in various forms of 
recitative or recitative and melodramatic delivery;!® only two are in 
pure song, Epid. 81 ff. and Truc. 209 ff. 

Pure song, particularly prominent in Plautine comedy, appears 
only at the beginning of chapters of action; negatively speaking, it 
does not interrupt consecutive dialogue or appear at the ends of 
scenes as a conclusion to dialogue in spoken or chanted verses." An 


10 The single verse, Cas. 719, is in anapaestic tetrameter, beginning a brief system of 
anapaestic tetrameters in the midst of song. Link monologues in recitative (other than 
trochaic septenarii) or melodramatic delivery include (a) iambic octonarii, all in Ter- 
ence: And. 596 ff. and Eun. 1044 ff., each concluding a long system in this meter; Heaut. 
668 ff., an independent system of iambic octonarii; a half-verse at Adelph. 197 concludes 
asystem, but 198 ff. pass immediately to trochaic septenarii; (b) iambic septenarii: con- 
tinuing a system (Hun. 283-85) or concluding a system (Rud. 403 ff., Hun. 289-91, and 
the single verse at Eun. 1024); two cases of independent systems in this measure are 
noteworthy, Aul. 803-7 and Hec. 816-40, of which the latter is otherwise peculiar. 
If Most. 775-83 is regarded as a link monologue (so Leo, op. cit., p. 49), it should 
be observed that after a sequence of iambic senarii, vs. 783 slips into bacchiac 
tetrameter, introducing the song measure of the subsequent duet. Although such cases 
form a distinct minority, it is clear that the metrical form and the delivery of the link 
monologue are affected by its environment. Even some iambic systems, in the midst 
of or adjoining song, may have had a musical accompaniment, as well as single verses 
and couplets in the midst of song (cf. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, p. 273, sec. 9, and, for 
Terence, C. Meissner, Jahrb. f. kl. Phil., Supplbd. XII [1881], 472 ff.). So, in the aria 
under discussion above at Truc. 209 ff., the iambic senarii in 224-27 and iambic sep- 
tenarii at 217-23 and 251-55 were presumably sung. But as there are many moot 
Points in this connection I wish only to emphasize the fact that there seems to me to be 
nothing abnormal in the existence of a distinct minority of link monologues either in 
recitative (other than trochaic septenarii) or pure song. 


11 The exceptions are very rare and usually only apparent. The brief duet at Capt. 
833-37 is a real exception. At Most. 775 Tranio crosses the stage, delivering a solo aside 
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entire scene may be in song, and in that case a concluding solo part 
may be sung. Briefly, so far as solo parts in song are concerned, 
entrance monodies are frequent in Plautus; link monodies and exit 
monodies are justifiable only as continuations of preceding song meas- 
ures. 

Under these conditions there is nothing abnormal in the link 
monody at Hpid. 81 ff.;” its song form concludes a scene entirely in 
song. (For other features of this monody cf. p. 22.) On the other 
hand, the long aria of Astaphium in the Truculentus seems, at first 
sight, not to continue a preceding unit of song but to stand out as an 
independent unit. Further observation may lead to a qualification of 
this statement. Not only is the passage unique in being a link monody 
but it has another unique feature in being the only monody in Plautus 
that is preceded by iambic septenarii. Furthermore, the iambic sep- 
tenarii of 130-208 seem to be resumed in the brief systems of iambic 
septenarii within the song itself at 217-23 and 251-55. Is it not likely 
that the song was not felt to be an independent unit but that it was 
simply a part of a larger musical unit extending from 130 through 255 
in which the iambic septenarii were the main unifying feature? In 
this case Truc. 209-55 would bear much the same relation to the 
preceding iambic septenarii as we have found in the relation of Epid. 
81-98 to the preceding duet. 

But, however we may justify the exceptional monodic form, the 


(Leo, op. cit., p. 49, regards it as a link monologue; in my definition a link monologue 
must be preceded by an exit) which links together his previous dialogue with Simo in 
senarii and his approaching dialogue with Theopropides; the conversation with the 
latter slips into a duet at 783, which extends through 804; the situation is such that 
783 ff. are essentially the beginning of a new scene. The Stichus concludes with a ban- 
quet scene; the end of the scene and of the play, 769 ff., is in song (ef. cantionem in 
vs. 768) accompanied by an exhibition of dance steps, which justify the song measures. 
This lyrical conclusion of the Stichus corresponds to the song and revelry at the end of 
the Persa and the Pseudolus, except that in those two plays the scenes begin with an 
entrance and are long continuous units of song; even in the Stichus it is conceivable that 
the brief passage of iambic senarii which precedes the song at 762-68 had a musical 
accompaniment. 


12 Law, op. cit., p. 7, n. 1, is mistaken in adding Aul. 444 and Curc. 147 to Epid. 81 
as link monodies. Curc. 147 ff. are an address to the pessuli, not a true monody. Aul. 
44446 are an address to Euclio in versus Reiziani, continuing, in meter, the form of the 
preceding dialogue; vss. 447-48 are a link monologue, but the meter immediately 
changes to trochaic septenarii, forming a transition to the next scene. 
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length and the content of Astaphium’s pronouncement decidedly devi- 
ate from the norm. In 209-45 the servant dilates in thirty-seven 
verses on the mercenary aspects of the courtesan’s profession, passes 
in 246-49 to a reference to Strabax and in 250-53 to Truculentus, 
and in 253-55 knocks on the house door; Truculentus appears, and 
dialogue develops immediately. It is noteworthy that the expansive 
treatment of this special theme in monodic form is a peculiarity of the 
Truculentus; four solo songs are devoted to it: 95 ff., 209 ff., 551 ff., 
711 ff.; of these, three are monodies sung by Astaphium, and all ex- 
cept 209 ff. are entrance monodies.'* In general, therefore, the ab- 
normal character of the play as a whole justifies the link monody. 

Our third example, Adelph. 855 ff., is recitative and not suspect in 
its metrical structure, but in length it is comparable only to Truc. 
209 ff. and to the two time-filling link monologues at Hec. 361 ff. and 
815 ff. In content it is unique. At verse 854 Micio™ urges Demea to 
enter the house and join in a celebration: “i ergo intro, et quoi reist 
ei rei [hilarum] hune sumamus diem.” The question is: Did Demea 
enter the house at this point in response to Micio’s urgent request? 
If he did, the subsequent speech of Demea at 855 ff. must be an 
entrance monologue, preceded by a vacant stage between 854 and 


13 Cf. Law, op. cit., p. 42 and n. 26. The monodies at Pseud. 133 ff. and Men. 351 ff. 
are similar; elsewhere the topic is variously treated in dialogue (Asin. 153 ff.; Most. 
157 ff.) or song and dialogue (Cist. 21 ff.). 

Since the other monodies in this theme in the Truculentus are entrance monodies, 
one might suspect that 209 ff. are an entrance rather than link monody. This possibility 
seems to be precluded by the text: for in 207, in response to the query ‘‘quam mox te 
huc recipis?’’ Astaphium says, ‘“‘iam hic ero: propest profecta quo sum’’; at 253-55 she 
knocks on the door of the house of Strabax, from which Truculentus emerges. It seems 
clear that the place she refers to in 207 is the house of Strabax, and consequently that 
an exit, vacant stage, and re-entrance at 208-9 are out of the question. 

Finally, we may observe that the link monody, though not in itself a device for filling 
time, is part of a larger time-filler. The monody (209-55), the subsequent dialogue 
(256-314), and another link monologue (315-21) fill the interval of Diniarchus’ absence 
within the house (cf. Conrad, op. cit., p. 41). 


14 Kauer (in his edition, Anhang on 854) gives the verse to Demea, but the Oxford 
text of Lindsay-Kauer follows the MSS. Kauer regards the reformation of Demea as 
beginning in 835 ff. so that Demea might appropriately acquiesce in the celebration 
at 854. But the vindictive nature of Demea certainly emerges in 840 ff. in his threats of 
punishing Ctesipho and the music girl. I suspect that the celebration in the house ex- 
hibited the genial nature of Micio and the resultant popularity of Micio’s philosophy 
of life, and to some extent motivated the speech of Demea on his re-entrance in 855. 
Kauer’s ascription of the verse, however, to Demea, though a very simple remedy, 
leaves us with a link monologue wholly unique in length and content. 
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855. If Demea did not enter the house, his speech is a link mono- 
logue." 

This question must be settled, in my opinion, mainly by the use 
in comedy of the formula 7 intro, which appears in 854. This is a 
fixed and recurrent formula of exit in Plautus and Terence, and 
I can find no certain case in which either in its declarative form 
(tbo intro) or in the imperatival form it is not followed by an actual 
exit when it appears at or near the end of scenes.!® When we add 
to this matter of usage the length and the content of the monologue 
of Demea it seems clear to me that the evidence points to an entrance 
rather than a link monologue. In length the time-filling mono- 
logues of the Hec. 361-414 and 816-40 are comparable, but in these 
cases the long lapse of time which they cover partially justifies the 
extraordinary length of the solo speeches. In content all three 
speeches are loosely similar in so far as they communicate to the 
audience somewhat mechanically facts that the author was unable to 
convey by more artistic means. Demea elaborately contrasts in 


18 Modern critics disagree. Legrand (Daos, pp. 456 and 458), Siess (Wiener Stud., 
X XIX [1907], 94), and Conrad (op. cit., p. 78) regard the action as continuous and the 
speech as a link monologue. Sipkema (Quaest. Terent. [1901], pp. 42 and 47 ff.), Nen- 
cini (De Terentio eiusque fontibus [1891], p. 142, n. 1), and Leo (op. cit., p. 57, n. 8 and 
p. 58) believe that Demea made his exit at 854 and re-entered at 855 with an entrance 
monologue. 


16 Action may develop which interferes with immediate exit but the text clearly indi- 
cates the action, as, e.g., at Miles 1376-77. The large number of examples may be 
found in Lodge, Lex. Plaut., s.v. intro, or more conveniently s.v. eo, pp. 501-2, and 
s.v. abeo, p. 15, and in Jenkins, Index verborum Terentianus, s.v. intro. One exception, 
to which Conrad (op. cit., p. 78, n. 16) calls attention, is noteworthy but hardly invali- 
dates the general principle. At Poen. 194 Milphio says to Agorastocles, ‘‘abeamus in- 
tro’’; in the following action Agorastocles does enter the house but Milphio remains on 
stage for a link monologue (198 ff.). The whole passage has perhaps been remodeled 
by Plautus. 

It is important to observe that two other passages have the same formula and raise 
the same problem. At And. 171 Simo says to Sosia, ‘‘eamus nunciam intro: i prae, se- 
quar,” and the question arises: Did Simo leave stage and re-enter at 172, with an en- 
trance monologue in 172-74, or did he remain on stage and are vss. 172-74 a link mono- 
logue? Again, at Asin. 809, where the formula is different but again a recurrent exit 
formula, Diabolus says to the parasite ‘‘sequere intro,’’ and the parasite responds ‘‘se- 
quor’’; did they leave stage? In both cases I take the exit formula seriously, and add 
the examples to the rare cases of a true vacant stage; cf. above, p. 2, n. 2. And 
Adelph. 854-55 must be added to this list. It may be observed further that the implica- 
tion of revelry in vs. 854 may suggest that in Menander’s original a komos methuonton 
filled the interval between Demea’s exit and return with an intermezzo choral per- 
formance. 
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twenty-six verses his own character and that of his brother, and em- 
phasizes the consequent difference in the attitude of others toward 
himself and his brother; he announces a program of self-reformation. 
Syrus enters at 882 with a message from Micio, urging Demea not to 
go too far away; whereupon Demea begins practicing his new tactics 
upon Syrus. The exceptional length and content are occasioned by 
the peculiar nature of the situation. Such a violent though merely 
affected!” change of character would be inexplicable to the audience 
without previous announcement of the change. And the emphasis on 
character in the speech points toward Menandrian technique.'* 


II 


Among the monologues already used to illustrate desirable brevity 
we have included a few passages (cf. p. 6) in which the subsequent 
dialogue does not develop immediately but is slightly deferred with or 
without asides by the speaker of the link monologue: so at Cas. 
718 ff., Persa 298 ff. (with several asides), Truc. 850 ff. (cf. vs. 858, in 
which Diniarchus says vidi, audivi, etc.), and Phorm. 463 ff. (where 
vs. 471 indicates that Geta has heard the self-accusation). These rep- 
resent a very large number of cases in which the link monologue be- 
comes part of a mechanism that provides the means of eavesdropping. 
But the most striking feature of the actual situation is that, although 
the means is provided, eavesdropping, in the sense of a character’s 
overhearing something the knowledge of which leads to a new phase 
in the development of the plot, is seldom realized. The speaker of 
the link monologue does hear the talk at the beginning of the subse- 
quent scene and often punctuates it with his asides but he seldom 
hears anything of great interest and value; so, for example, when 
Casina at Cas. 576 says: “audivi ecastor cum malo magno tuo,” 


17 Cf. Donatus on 992: “hic ostendit Terentius magis Demeam simulasse mutatos 
mores quam mutavisse.”’ 


18 Since all three monologues are in Terence one might suspect that Terence is re- 
sponsible for the speeches as Donatus says was the case in Hec. 816 ff. (cf. Donatus on 
Hec. 825: “. ... nam in Graeca haec aguntur, non narrantur’’). This comment of Do- 
natus is obviously inapplicable to the speech in the Adelphoe. It is conceivable, if there 
was a prologue in Menander’s play which Terence omitted, that this prologue contained 
some indication of the change in Demea’s character, and that the speech is compensa- 
tion for the omission of the prologue. But the elaboration of the contrast between 
Demea’s and Micio’s character seems to me conspicuously Menandrian technique. Nor 
can I believe that a prologue could prepare sufficiently for the change. 
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she had heard only what she already knew. In general, therefore, we 
cannot include eavesdropping among the dramaturgic functions de- 
veloped by the link monologue. Even when the monologist overhears 
the entrance speech or speeches at the beginning of the next scene, 
the function of the link monologue is still, primarily, simply to hold 
the monologist for the ultimate dialogue and not uniformly to pro- 
vide conditions for effective eavesdropping.'® 

Why, then, do we find so many examples of rather inconsequential 
eavesdropping? The answer, I think, is to be found partly in the 
nature of entrance technique in comedy. Entering characters appear 
singly rather than in groups; they express themselves in solo speech 
or solo song rather than in dialogue or duet.?° The speaker of the link 
monologue, held over for the subsequent scene, is forced by this con- 
ventionalized technique of entrance to become apparently an eaves- 
dropper but is seldom allowed to hear facts of consequence to the 
development of dramatic action. The preponderance of monologues 
and monodies overheard by the speakers of the link monologues is 
certainly striking in the cases which we are about to consider. The 
number of overheard dialogues, however, is large enough to make this 
explanation only partially satisfactory. In general we must admit that 
such eavesdropping, so often valueless, is perhaps only one more 
manifestation of the stereotyping, through many generations of dra- 
matic production, of dramatic patterns, but we shall later observe 
some incidental advantages resulting from this technique (cf. p. 23). 

Monodies overheard by the speaker of the preceding link monologue 
are relatively few in number compared with either overheard mono- 
logues or dialogues; nor are they usually interrupted by asides or 
marked by any other evidence of palpable eavesdropping. One sus- 
pects that the musical character of the song lent it a kind of sanctity; 
the operatic aria was self-sufficient; interruptions and continuations 
harmonize with the music of the solo song, regardless of dramatic 
needs or possibilities. At Cas. 616 Lysidamus reflects briefly on the 
injustice of his suffering from love, and is interrupted by uproar 


19 On eavesdropping in connection with monologues cf. Leo, op. cit., pp. 68, 74, 81, 
82, 87, 88 ff. Some general remarks also in Miltner, Mitteilungen des Vereines klass. 
Phil. in Wien, VI (1929), 59 ff., with reference to Terence, and Jahn, Hermes, LX 
(1925), 44. 


20 For statistics of entrance technique cf. Law, op. cit., pp. 13 ff. 
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within; Pardalisca enters with a brief emotional monody; in 630 
Lysidamus comments on her excited condition, and dialogue between 
them begins at once. His comment, unlike his link monologue, is 
sung and opens a duet between them. At Bacch. 606 Pistoclerus re- 
marks briefly on his dilemma and is interrupted by the entrance of 
Mnesilochus, whom he announces and describes as maestus. Mnesilo- 
chus justifies the epithet in an emotional monody (616-24), at the 
end of which Pistoclerus, continuing the song, says: ‘‘consolandus 
hic mist.’”’ The content of the monody only reveals what Pistoclerus 
had already appreciated in the adjective maestus, and his promise of 
consolation begins a duet between them. The link monologue at Merc. 
328 is very short: Demipho decides to go to the forum but is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Charinus, which leads Demipho to reflect on 
the need of tact in dealing with his son. Charinus enters with a long 
monody, full of discouraged comment on his plight, at the end of 
which Demipho remarks, as if he had heard none of the details: 
“quid illuc est quod solus secum fabulatur filius?’*! In this case 
Demipho’s comment is marked by a shift from song to recitative, 
which continues in the subsequent dialogue. The link monologue at 
Eun. 289 concludes a system of iambic septenarii; it is very brief, 
consisting of an announcement and of reflection induced by surprise. 
Chaerea enters, beginning a musical sequence with iambic octonarii. 
The speaker of the link monologue interrupts with one aside, con- 
tinuing the musical movement but indicating hardly more than gen- 
eral interest in Chaerea’s song (cf. 298: nescioquid de amore loquitur); 
at 303 dialogue begins, with musical accompaniment. The highly 
conventionalized entrance speech of the servus currens is often punc- 
tuated by the asides of another character, perhaps to relieve the 
monotony of the long and pompous utterance of the slave, as, for ex- 
ample, in Capt. 790 ff. Such speeches are seldom preceded by link 
monologues (cf., however, Trin. 998 ff.; below, p. 19), but in Stich. 
266 ff. Gelasimus is kept on stage for a momentary expression of 
surprise at being summoned, notices the approach of Pinacium, and 
dilates on his physical beauty (266-73). Pinacium, much excited by 
the news which he brings, enters with a long monody (274-314). 


21 Cf. Leo, op. cit., p. 74: ‘.... Es wire fiir die Handlung wichtig, wenn er die Worte 
verstiinde.”’ 
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Gelasimus interrupts with an aside (288-89) in metrical harmony 
with the song and limited to an expression of surprise at the urgency 
of Pinacium and at his equipment. A duet between them begins at 
316.” The technique at Epid. 517 is peculiar: Periphanes devotes 
nine verses to reflection, without any announcement; Philippa enters 
with a brief monody; Periphanes comments on her emotional state 
in 533; then each of them engages in asides which, instead of suggest- 
ing any extended overhearing of what the other says, lead to mutual 
recognition (cf. Curc. 610). The song continues through the asides 
but the dialogue between them at 548 ff. shifts to recitative. Perhaps 
the most absurd situation in connection with a link monologue appears 
at Men. 957. Menaechmus, falsely charged with being crazy, is left 
on stage while the senex goes after slaves to take Menaechmus to the 
doctor’s office. Very mechanically Menaechmus expresses his be- 
wilderment in a solo speech (957-65), deliberates whether he shall go 
away or remain (cf. Curc. 589-90), and decides to stay on the scene 
although manifestly he should grasp the opportunity to escape the 
senex and the doctor. His slave, Messenio, enters, singing a favorite 
theme in comedy, the virtues of a faithful servant (966-89). At the 
end of the song, to which Menaechmus pays no attention so far as 
one can discover from the text, the senex returns with the slaves, 
orders them to seize Menaechmus (990-96), and rough action de- 
velops at once. Messenio rushes to his master’s aid and the song 
shifts to recitative when dialogue begins between them in 1008. One 
could hardly have a better example of the holdover function of the 
link monologue as a way of avoiding exit and re-entrance, and the 
mechanism is even more apparent when we observe that 957-89 
serve to fill the interval between the exit and the return of the senez, 
although the link monologue itself is only part of the larger time-filler. 
At Most. 684 Tranio briefly curses Theopropides as the latter leaves 


22 For convenience we may include here, because of its relation to the servus currens, 
the unique situation at Amph. 1039. Amphitruo, in a rather long monologue, expresses 
bewilderment at the turn of events and indulges in extravagant threats. At 1052 he is 
struck down by a thunderbolt, and Bromia enters with a monody (1053-76) that obvi- 
ously reflects the speech of the messenger in the Greek tragedy from which Plautus’ 
play is ultimately derived. At the end of her speech she discovers him, raises him from 
the ground, and a duet follows. In the nature of the case Amphitruo could not overhear 
her monody, but otherwise the situation is parallel; the technique is essentially that of 
tragedy rather than of comedy. 
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the stage, announces Simo, and withdraws to deliberate (and, as 
later appears, to play eavesdropper). Simo enters with a long en- 
trance monody, which Tranio breaks with cynical remarks (700-701, 
711-17) that continue the movement of the song. Nothing, however, 
in Simo’s song has any relevance to Tranio’s interests, and the monody 
is primarily a digressory account of Simo’s domestic troubles and a 
portrayal of his character. The subsequent conversation continues 
the song. 

Overheard monologues are much more frequent than overheard 
monodies, and in these cases the speaker of the link monologue is 
more likely to intervene with asides than he does in the overheard 
monody. At Cas. 558 Cleostrata, after congratulating herself on one 
successful trick, looks forward confidently to a second achievement 
and announces her victim’s approach. She undoubtedly overhears 
Lysidamus’ entrance monologue, but the evidence is contained in a 
single aside just before the dialogue begins: ‘‘audivi ecastor cum malo 
magno tuo” (vs. 576; ef. Truc. 858). She has heard, however, only 
what she already knows. At Adelph. 757 five verses of despair and 
general moralizing hold Demea on stage for a dialogue with Syrus. 
Syrus enters, tipsy and addressing himself. Demea indulges in a brief 
aside (766-67) which shows no interest in Syrus’ remarks except as 
they are evidence of his drunkenness. At Bacch. 229 a reference to the 
past and a program of future action fill five verses; creaking of the 
door and the query ‘‘Who’s coming?” replace formal announcement; 
the entrance monologue of Nicobulus follows, and Chrysalus, having 
just delivered the link monologue, continues his previous program of 
future action in an aside without any apparent attention to the mono- 
logue of Nicobulus. Tranio, in Most. 529-31, directs a curse at The- 
opropides as the latter leaves the stage, and asks the help of the gods 
in his difficulties. The danista enters with a brief monologue (532-35), 
unannounced, and Tranio in an aside (536-40) shows his awareness of 
the moneylender’s presence, but at this point Theopropides unexpect- 
edly returns, and the aside of Tranio continues with an expression 
of surprise and discouragement and an admission of bad conscience 
blended with confidence (541-47). There is no palpable eavesdropping, 
and the mechanical nature of the whole situation is clear: for 529-40 
are a device for filling all too briefly (cf. Conrad, op. cit., pp. 25, 39) the 
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interval between Theopropides’ exit and return. During this short 
interval the old man has accomplished (cf. 547 ff.) more than could 
possibly have been achieved in this short space of time. The link 
monologue, however, is only part of this time-filler. At Curc. 589 in 
only two verses Therapontigonus considers whether he shall leave the 
scene or remain (cf. Men. 963-65). Curculio appears with a brief en- 
trance monologue (591-99), Planesium and Phaedromus enter in con- 
versation with each other, and presently Curculio joins these two 
(599-609). Meantime through both monologue and dialogue Thera- 
pontigonus remains silent, doubtless listening and observant; at last 
in 610 he identifies Curculio and joins in the dialogue.?* In so far as 
the speaker of the link monologue overhears only for the purpose of 
identifying the speaker of the entrance monologue the situation cor- 
responds to that at Epid. 517 ff. (cf. above, p. 16), but the reader, if 
not the spectator, is unduly conscious that the dramatist is avoiding 
the difficulty of removing Therapontigonus and motivating a re- 
entrance; the holdover function of the link monologue is patent. At 
Miles 1374 the soldier comments on the good qualities of Palaestrio 
and regrets the loss of him. The creaking door serves to announce the 
puer, who enters talking to others within the house; this is not strictly 
a monologue, but approximates it. The soldier identifies himself as 
the object of the slave boy’s search in one brief aside, and dialogue de- 
velops at once. Even when the overhearing of an entrance monologue 
is made more manifest by the number and nature of asides by the 
speaker of the preceding link monologue the dramatic value of the 
eavesdropping is seldom apparent. At Most. 426 Tranio briefly antici- 
pates the arrival of Theopropides with a promise to delude him, and 
hides to spy upon him. The entrance monologue of the senex, con- 
sisting of prayer and brief narrative, is interrupted by two asides of 
Tranio, but the slave learns nothing from the narrative. The link 
monologue at And. 599 expresses the despair of a baffled archintriguer 
and the discovery of Pamphilus’ arrival; Davus interrupts the en- 
trance monologue a few times but from it he learns only that he is 
known to Pamphilus as the guilty person. Three examples illustrate 

23 It is quite unlikely that Therapontigonus made an exit at 590 and re-entered at 


610. For discussion of the matter cf. Legrand, Daos, p. 472, n. 2; Leo, op. cit., p. 66, n. 1, 
and Conrad, op. cit., p. 69. 
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the extreme conventionalization of this type of situation. In all of 
them the character held over by the link monologue is compelled to 
listen to a long declamation on a general theme which seldom has any 
relevance to the development of the plot or to the listener’s interests. 
So Parmeno in Eun. 225 ff., after reflections on the baneful results of 
love, elaborately introduces Gnatho, the parasite, who approaches with 
the virgo. Parmeno is then forced to listen to an amusing narrative 
and self-portrayal by Gnatho (232-64). Parmeno’s asides are few and 
brief but the dialogue is delayed until verse 270 by the parasite’s 
diffuse narrative. Again, at Trin. 998 ff. eight verses are given to re- 
flection; a query replaces the usual announcement; eavesdropping is 
clearly indicated in verse 1007. Stasimus enters as servus currens 
(ef. above, p. 15) with the conventionalized speech of that stereotyped 
role. Charmides comments briefly at frequent intervals but hears 
nothing of value; in fact, he does not identify Stasimus until verse 
1055, and his attitude toward the long speech is indicated in verse 
1041, where he admits that he wants to accost Stasimus but he likes 
to hear him talk and is afraid Stasimus will drift off to another topic 
if he is interrupted. The conventionalization here is even more evi- 
dent when we observe the same technique in a servus currens scene at 
Capt. 781 ff. although there no link monologue is involved. The pur- 
pose in both passages is to amuse both the listener and the audience, 
but the eavesdropping has no dramatic value. In the third case, Aul. 
460 ff., the link monologue is slightly longer than usual, and in addi- 
tion to natural reflections it contains a slight contribution to the evi- 
dence of Euclio’s miserly character in the account of the offstage 
episode of the cock (460-74). Euclio is then forced to listen to 
Megadorus’ long declamation, part of which, to be sure, has some 
relevance to the proposed marriage between Megadorus and Euclio’s 
dowerless daughter, but in general Euclio’s three asides serve mainly 
to break the monotony of the long account of the facta matronarum 
and mores mulierum. Bernard Shaw might well profit by this tech- 
nique of pseudo-eavesdropping as a device to relieve the audience 
from the tedium of long declamations. The number of clear cases of 
profitable overhearing is very small, and the value is usually trivial. 
So, at Miles 259, Palaestrio announces a program of future action, in 
the course of which he threatens to discover who has caught Philoco- 
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masium in the act of kissing a stranger in the house next door (259-71). 
Sceledrus enters, and in a brief monologue reveals that he is the guilty 
slave. Palaestrio in one aside (275) realizes the value of the discovery. 
He is saved the trouble of carrying out his program of action. Lysida- 
mus, at Cas. 303 ff., is fearful that his wife has frustrated his plans of 
possessing Casina; suicide is inevitable. Olympio enters, and in a brief 
speech addressed to Cleostrata within the house (and consequently 
not a true monologue) relieves Lysidamus’ fears; whereupon Lysida- 
mus, in one aside, appreciates the comfort furnished by what he has 
overheard: ‘salvos sum, salva spes est, ut verba audio” (312). These 
are rather slight contributions. On the other hand, at Cist. 528 Melae- 
nis, after some reflections and speculations, listens to the entrance 
monologue of Lampadio and the following dialogue between Lampadio 
and Phanostrata, showing interest in the conversation and interrupt- 
ing with frequent asides (536-96). She learns important facts, but 
they are found in the dialogue, not in the entrance monologue. 

In other examples of overheard dialogue no such importance can 
usually be attached to the facts revealed to the eavesdropper. In 
number these overheard dialogues closely parallel the overheard mono- 
logues. Probably at Phorm. 884 ff. the remarks of Demipho to his 
brother were not even heard by Phormio, who after his link mono- 
logue in 884-93 withdraws from the scene momentarily and dashes 
in again as if he had not expected to find the brothers on the stage. 
At Hec. 444 ff. reflection and suggestion of future action fill the link 
monologue; brief announcement leads to the entrance of the two 
fathers. Pamphilus learns nothing new from their talk and after two 
brief asides joins in conversation with them. At Adelph. 435 Demea 
is held on stage for a monologue in which an intention to leave the 
scene is briefly indicated in three verses, but on seeing Hegio approach 
he elaborates in nine verses the upright character of Hegio and stops 
to greet him. He then overhears the dialogue between Hegio and 
Geta, and amusingly misinterprets the reference to Aeschinus (450- 
53). The audience perhaps enjoyed the misunderstanding but Demea 
did not profit from what he overheard. Better comic effects are pro- 
duced by the situation at Amph. 499-516. The link monologue which 
precedes at 463-98 is of unusual length, but its length and content 
are paralleled by other monologues in the play which are almost 
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intercalated prologues. Mercury enlightens the audience regarding 
the future action, and concludes with an announcement of Jupiter 
and Alcumena. To their ensuing dialogue Mercury contributes two 
amusing comments, and impertinently interrupts them at 516. Again 
at Pseud. 667 the link monologue is unusually long, but its length is 
comparable to other monologues, somewhat peculiar to this play, in 
which Pseudolus elaborates either his self-confidence or his dis- 
couragement in the role of archintriguer (cf. below on Pseud. 
394 ff.). He admits himself in verse 687 that he is indulging in tedious 
moralizing. Calidorus and Charinus enter in conversation with each 
other; Pseudolus seems to disregard it; at any rate he had nothing to 
learn from it; and at 702 he arrogantly interrupts the other two. 
Even when the dialogue is lengthy and the overhearing correspond- 
ingly extended the eavesdropper hears nothing of value and often 
does not even intervene with asides. At Miles 867, after brief reflec- 
tions and an announcement of the entrance of the senex and Acroteleu- 
tium, with fulsome praise of the latter’s physical beauty and dress 
(867-73), Palaestrio remains silent through the subsequent dialogue. 
The situation, and the language of Palaestrio as he approaches them 
in 896, suggest that he paid no attention to the preceding dialogue; 
certainly he had nothing to learn from it. At Trin. 392 Philto’s mono- 
logue is reflective and concludes with the introduction of Lesbonicus 
and Stasimus. From their talk Philto learns in further detail of the 
profligacy of Lesbonicus; he breaks the long dialogue with two asides, 
and participates in the conversation at 435, but all that he learns is 
concrete detail that confirms the general knowledge of Lesbonicus’ 
character which he acquired from his own son in the preceding scene. 
At Pseud. 394 the link monologue is of excessive length (cf. above 
on Pseud. 667 ff.). The speaker is mildly discouraged but convinced 
of his ingenuity, a conventional theme of the archintriguer; it 
ends with a specific statement of an intention to play eavesdropper: 
‘nune hue concedam unde horum sermonem legam”’ (414). In the 
following dialogue Pseudolus does hear facts of value to him, as is 
shown by his aside in 423-26, and is perhaps helped in his later in- 
trigue by the revelation of Callicles’ easygoing nature, on which he 
comments in two other and briefer asides. Similar definite announce- 
ments of eavesdropping purposes precede overheard dialogues in the 
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Epidicus and the Trinummus. At Epid. 81 ff.,?4 at the end of a link 
monody (cf. above, p. 10), Epidicus says: “hue concedam orationem 
unde horum placide persequar.”’ He does not interrupt the following 
dialogue but learns from it the intention of the young man to use the 
slave’s ingenuity in meeting financial obligations (120-23). Epidicus 
indulges in an aside at the end of the dialogue (124-25), and joins in 
the conversation. Again at Trin. 615 ff. Stasimus at the end of the 
link monologue says: “est lubido orationem audire duorum adfinium”’ 
(626). The link monologue itself consists of reflection and pathetic 
apostrophe to the absent Charmides, followed by the usual announce- 
ment, which is slightly expanded by details regarding the physical 
movements of the oncoming characters. But after they have entered, 
Stasimus remains a silent actor for an unusually long interval (cf. 
Class. Phil., XX XII [1937], 203) without any asides. When, however, 
he interrupts with his abrupt exclamation in 705, it is clear from his 
remarks that he paid careful attention to the intervening seventy- 
eight verses of dialogue. From his eavesdropping he gained substan- 
tial comfort: Lysiteles stoutly refuses to dispossess Lesbonicus of his 
farm. Of much greater dramatic value are the results of Diniarchus’ 
eavesdropping in the Truculentus. Diniarchus expends twelve verses 
in threats and submission, elaborates the approach of the women with 
Callicles and his own apprehensions (758-74). The dialogue is punctu- 
ated with asides from Diniarchus which clearly indicate the importance 
of what he is overhearing (785-86, 794-95, 818-20, 823-24), and there is 
dramatic effect in his ultimate adsum, Callicles (826). Here, as seldom 
elsewhere, there is some realization of the possibilities of eavesdrop- 
ping as a dramatic device.” 

24This monologue is a rare example of self-address (cf. Schadewaldt, op. cit., p. 
248, n. 1). 


25 On the question of Plautine tampering with the original in the neighborhood of this 
scene cf. Jahn, op. cit., p. 49, and Jachmann, op. cit., pp. 230 and 240. 

26 To these examples, a few additions: 

The fragmentary Vidularia contains a link monologue at 62 ff. Cacistus comments 
on his misfortune and plans to match the trickery of his foes by lying in wait for the 
oncoming characters. They enter, unannounced, in conversation. Cacistus overhears 
their dialogue, and there are fragmentary remains of one aside, but the extent and na- 
ture of his eavesdropping cannot be determined from the extant text (cf. Jachmann, 
op. cit., p. 26). 

The technique at Hun. 1024 is unusual and somewhat intricate. If Pythias makes her 
exit at 1023, Parmeno’s link monologue consists of a single verse of self-commiseration 
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In leaving these examples of eavesdropping in which there is so 
rarely any dramatic value in the situation we should admit the possi- 
bility of other values of a somewhat lower order. The mere presence 
of a potential if seldom actual eavesdropper on the stage doubtless 
enhanced the general atmosphere of trickery which surrounds these 
comedies of intrigue. The audience may have been piqued by the 
situation even if the listener learned nothing of value. Furthermore, 
there were valuable incidental effects which one may easily realize 
simply by visualizing a given scene without the eavesdropper. The 
overheard monologue or dialogue produced reaction in the listener, 
and the audience enjoyed probably the physical reaction recorded by 
facial expression, if there were no masks, or by attitude and gesture 
on the part of the eavesdropper. Such scenes, to quote only a few 
examples, as Most. 431 ff., 690 ff., Poen. 210 ff., acquire additional 
values from the asides of the listeners. Tranio’s comments on The- 
opropides or on Simo increase the comic effects appreciably. And the 
dialogue between the two girls in the Poenulus would be a dull affair 
without the interspersed comments of the lovesick young man and 
the dry cynicism of the unsympathetic slave. The comic playwright 
has other ends in view than closely organized dramatic structure. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(To be continued) 


(1024). Gnatho and Thraso enter and converse (1025-30). Chaerea dashes in, with an 
appeal to the populares. Only then does Parmeno intrude and only for talk with Chae- 
rea, disregarding the presence of the soldier and the parasite, so that from 1034 through 
1042 Gnatho and Thraso overhear the conversation of Chaerea and Parmeno, with one 
aside from Gnatho in 1037. In other words, the role of eavesdropper is reversed; the 
speaker of the link monologue is overheard rather than Gnatho and Parmeno. Parmeno 
is held over simply that the soldier and parasite may learn facts of value to them from 
the brief dialogue (cf. Donatus on vs. 1034). 

There are a few cases of eavesdropping following the time-filling monologues dis- 
cussed in the next section. At Cas. 443-44 Chalinus explicitly advertises his role as 
eavesdropper, and during the subsequent dialogue (449-503) punctuates with many 
asides the speech and action of Olympio and Lysidamus. This is an unusually long 
stretch of overhearing and brings results of considerable value to Chalinus. During the 
long song and recitative of the two sisters at Poen. 210 ff. Milphio listens in company 
with Agorastocles, and both of them converse in asides up to 330. But the purpose of 
the scene and the situation is to reveal the character of Ge sisters to the audience rather 
than to inform the young lover and his slave. 







































THE WISE ADVISER IN HERODOTUS 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


HE wise adviser is a familiar figure in the pages of Herodotus. 

He recurs again and again throughout the work under a variety 

of names, brilliant and obscure, sometimes without a name at 
all; he appears as a king’s counselor, or as a king himself; or he takes 
the name and guise of a groom, or a little girl. In some cases the ad- 
vice which he is recorded as having given has been accepted as his- 
torical fact; in others it has been dismissed as fabulous. In any case, 
he is an important figure in Herodotus’ conception of history, re- 
curring at important occasions, a motif like the oracle, the dream, and 
the portent. 

There are, in the main, two kinds of wise adviser. Of these, the 
more familiar may be called, for convenience, the tragic! warner. This 
type is perhaps as strictly represented by Artabanus as by anyone 
else. Artabanus advises Darius not to invade Scythia (iv. 83); Darius 
disregards his advice and, though he escapes, it is only after a futile : 
expedition and a bad fright. Again, he strongly counsels Xerxes not 
to attack Greece (vii. 10); dissuaded by a dream, he is compelled to let 
his nephew go (vii. 18), but at the height of Xerxes’ apparent power he 
is still full of foreboding (vii. 46-49) and urges (vii. 51) that the 
Ionians be left behind. Xerxes disobeys, and the Ionians at Mycale, 
and after, add the final blows to the wreck of his power. This type of 
adviser, then, is the sage elder who tries to halt headstrong action in 
a chief; he is in general pessimistic, negative, unheeded, and right. 

The second type is less easy to define and to illustrate. He may be 

1 By the use of this word I do not mean to imply that this character was borrowed 
by Herodotus from tragedy. This may or may not be the case. For the influence of 
tragedy on Herodotus ef. W. Aly, Volksmdrchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seiner 
Zeitgenossen (Gottingen, 1921), pp. 277-86; W. Schmid and O. Stihlin, ‘‘Geschichte 
der griechischen Literatur,’’ Handb. der Altertumsw., Abt. VII, Teil 1, Band II (Miinch- 
en, 1934), S. 569-70. In any case, the wise adviser appears to be something more than 
a mere borrowed figure, and is in the strictest sense a Herodotean character. At the 


same time, he certainly bears a marked resemblance to the foreboding characters of 
tragedy, and appears in situations which are, in a general sense at least, tragic. 


[CLassicaL Paitotoey, XXXIV, Janvary, 1939] 24 
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called the practical adviser. Thus Themistocles urges the Athenians 
to use a windfall to build ships (vii. 144), and rightly interprets an 
apparently gloomy oracle to prove that the Athenians must fight the 
Persians at sea (vii. 143). Again at Salamis he persuades Eurybiades 
that it is better to fight in the narrows than to sail for the Pelopon- 
nese (viii. 58-60). In each case, as it happens, his advice is taken, 
and with excellent results. This is not always the case; but the prac- 
tical adviser is generally distinguished from the tragic warner in that 
his advice is not a mere negation of action, but a method of coping 
with a given situation. He strives to overcome dzopia rather than 
vBprs and has accordingly a better chance of success.? 

On these general principles I offer a list of advisers in Herodotus, 
after the order of their first appearance in that capacity. I do not 
believe that this has been done before, but only thus can the existence 
of a warner as a motif in Herodotus be clearly shown.° 


THE TRAGIC WARNER 


Gyges (i. 8) warns King Candaules not to exhibit his wife to him. Disre- 
gard of this advice leads to Candaules’ death. 

Bias or Pittacus (i. 27) dissuades King Croesus from attacking the Greek 
islanders. 

Solon (i. 32) warns King Croesus that, being mortal, he is subject to acci- 
dent and cannot be called blessed until the end is seen. Croesus considers this 
stupid. 

Chilon of Sparta (i. 59), interpreting an oracle, advises Hippocrates of 
Athens not to rear a son of his own. Disregard of this advice permits the birth 
of Pisistratus and the enslavement of Athens.! 

Sandanis, a wise Lydian (i. 71), advises Croesus not to attack the Persians. 
Croesus disregards this counsel and loses his throne. 

Croesus (i. 207) warns Cyrus against the perils of mortality. 

2H. Bischoff (Der Warner bei Herodot [diss.; Marburg, 1932]) has dealt brilliantly 
with the tragic warner, but though he distinguishes between Warner (‘‘warner’’) and 
Berater (‘‘adviser’’), he has dealt almost exclusively with the former. But no discussion 
of the Warner can be complete without taking the Berater also into account. This 


paper, then, may be taken us an attempt to supplement some of Bischoff’s conclusions, 
not to dispute them. 


3 Bischoff (ibid., pp. 31-77) traces the course of the warner through the careers of 
the great kings. ‘This has the advantage of showing how warnings, both human and 
divine, foreshadow catastrophe for these great tragic figures, but it is part of his general 
tendency to consider the warner only in connection with kings. 


4 Chilon’s practical wisdom is also shown, though not in the form of advice, in the 
wish that Cythera might vanish under the sea (vii. 235). 
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Croesus (iii. 36) admonishes Cambyses on his insane practices. Cambyses 
attacks him, and Croesus has to run and hide for his life.5 Cambyses comes 
to an early and wretched end. 

King Amasis (iii. 40) advises Polycrates to break his dangerous run of 
luck by sacrificing some treasured thing. Polycrates consents but in vain, 
as the ring he throws into the sea miraculously returns to him. 

Polycrates’ daughter, his friends, and his seers, supported by the daugh- 
ter’s ominous dream (iii. 124), all warn him not to go near Oroetes. He goes 
nevertheless and is crucified. 

Artabanus (iv. 83) warns his brother Darius not to invade Scythia. Darius 
does so, and barely makes his escape. 

Artabanus (vii. 10) advises Xerxes, against the bad advice of Mardonius 
(vii. 5, 9), not to invade Greece. Xerxes ultimately heeds him (vii. 13-14), 
but Artabanus is forced to recant by a threatening dream (vii. 17-18). 

Artabanus (vii. 46-49) is full of foreboding over the expedition. 

Artabanus (vii. 51) advises Xerxes to leave the Ionians behind. Xerxes 
refuses. The Ionians do Xerxes no particular service, and turn against him at 
Mycale. 

Hecataeus of Miletus (v. 86) warns the Ionians not to revolt. They do so 
and are enslaved again. 

Gorgo (v. 51), a little girl eight or nine years old, warns her father Cleo- 
menes not to Iet Aristagoras bribe him into supporting the Ionian revolt. 
Cleomenes heeds her advice and discontinues the audience. 

Soclees of Corinth (v. 92) dissuades the Peloponnesians from supporting 
Hippias. 

Demaratus (vii. 102-4) warns Xerxes of the Spartans’ courage.® 

Queen Artemisia (viii. 68) advises Xerxes, before Salamis, not to fight the 
Greeks by sea. 

The Theban leaders (ix. 2) advise Mardonius to divide the Greeks by 
bribery rather than fight them. 

Artabazus (ix. 41), just before Plataca, gives essentially the same advice. 
Mardonius rejects this advice, also the warnings of his seer. 

King Cyrus (ix. 122) advises the Persians to stay in their own land instead 
of changing to an easier one, if they wish to keep their hardihood and their 
supremacy. They bow to his judgment. 


THE PRACTICAL ADVISER 


Harpagus the Mede (i. 80) suggests the stratagem of using camels against 
horses, by which King Cyrus defeats the Lydians. 

Harpagus (i. 123) advises Cyrus to undertake his successful revolt. 

5 Bischoff (op. cit., p. 48) points out that this is the only case of assault on an adviser. 
But Cambyses is really mad (iii. 30). 


6 Cf. also vii. 209. 
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King Croesus (i. 88-89) successfully shows Cyrus how to keep the Persians 
from getting rich and therefore rebellious. 

Croesus (i. 155) shows Cyrus how to make the Lydians effeminate and 
easy to control, thereby also saving them from complete enslavement. 

Croesus (i. 207) advises Cyrus to fight the Massagetae on their own soil 
so that, in case of defeat, Persia will not be endangered. He further suggests 
a stratagem, which is successful, though Cyrus is finally defeated. 

Bias (i. 170) advises the Ionians to migrate to Sardinia. 

Thales (i. 170) advises them to synoecize at Teos. Both are unheeded. 

Phanes of Halicarnassus (iii. 4) shows Cambyses how to pass the Arabian 
desert by making friends with the king of the Arabs. 

King Cleomenes (iii. 148) persuades the Spartans to expel Maeandrius of 
Samos. 

Zopyrus, the son of Megabyxes (iii. 153-55), encouraged by a portent, 
works out on his own initiative the device by which Darius captures Babylon. 

A Scythian (iv. 3) shows the Scythians how to conquer their slaves, who 
are in revolt, by treating them as slaves, not as warriors. This is successful. 

Coes of Mytilene (iv. 97) advises Darius to leave the Ionian fleet to guard 
the Danuhe. This precaution ultimately is all that saves Darius. 

Gobryas (iv. 134) suggests to Darius the stratagem (leaving the useless 
part of his army as a decoy) by which Darius slips away from the Scythians.’ 

Megabazus (v. 23) persuades Darius to remove Histiaeus from Myrcinus.® 

Hecataeus (v. 36) advises the Ionians, if they must revolt, to get control 
. of the sea. 

Hecataeus (v. 125) advises Aristagoras to fortify Leros. Both pieces of 
advice are disregarded. 

A Theban, wala tis (v. 80), correctly interprets an oracle to mean that 
Thebes must ask aid from Aegina. 

Thrasybulus of Miletus (v. 92 ¢) shows Periander how to safeguard his 
tyranny by cutting down his rivals. 

Pixodarus of Cindye (v. 118) advises the Carians to cross the Maeander 
and fight with their backs to it. They disregard this advice and are defeated. 

Dionysius of Phocaea (vi. 11) persuades the Ionians to let him drill the 
fleet. However, they weary of this, and are ultimately defeated. 

Panites of Messenia (vi. 52) shows the Spartans how to decide which of the 
royal twins is the elder. 


7Gobryas has just shown his wisdom (iv. 132) by reading correctly the riddling 
message of Idanthyrsus. This amounts almost to a tragic warning, as the message, 
which Darius in his simplicity interprets as a submission, is really a menace. 


8 Megabazus’ reputation for soundness and cleverness has already been established 
(ef. iv. 143-44). 
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Miltiades (vi. 109) persuades Callimachus to fight the Persians at Mara- 
thon.® 

Demaratus (vii. 3) expounds to Xerxes the argument by which to claim 
succession over Artobazanes. But Herodotus adds that in his opinion this 
argument was superfluous. 

Demaratus (vii. 235) counsels Xerxes, against the bad advice of Achae- 
menes, to seize Cythera and use it as a base against Sparta. Xerxes listens 
to Achaemenes. 

Demaratus (viii. 65) advises Dicaeus of Athens not to tell Xerxes of the 
dust storm in the Thriasian plain and his ominous interpretation of it. 

Themistocles (vii. 143) interprets the oracle about the “wooden walls” to 
mean that the Athenians should fight at sea. 

Themistocles (vii. 144) advises the Athenians to use their windfall at 
Laurium for building ships. 

Themistocles (viii. 58-60) persuades Eurybiades to stay and to fight at 
Salamis. In each case his advice is followed and leads to good results. 

Gorgo (vii. 239) shows the Spartans how to read a concealed message from 
Demaratus. 

Tellias, an Elean seer (viii. 27), devises a stratagem by which the Phocians 
defeat the Thessalians.’° 

Mnesiphilus (viii. 57) points out to Themistocles the necessity of fighting at 
Salamis, of which he in turn convinces Eurybiades. 

Artemisia (viii. 68) advises Xerxes, instead of fighting, to hold his position 
or to advance on the Peloponnese, with a view to disintegrate the Hellenic 
confederacy. 

Mardonius (viii. 100) advises Xerxes to withdraw after Salamis. 

Artemisia (viii. 102) supports this advice, which Xerxes follows. 

Chileus of Tegea (ix. 9) advises the Spartans, for their own good, to 
march to support Athens against Mardonius. They do so. 

The Thebans (ix. 31) instruct Mardonius to oppose the best Persians to the 
Lacedaemonians, and the rest to the Tegeates. 

Timagenides of Thebes (ix. 38) shows Mardonius how to cut off the Greek 
baggage train at the Cithaeron passes. 

® Miltiades has already appeared as a counselor among the Ionian leaders at the 
Danube bridge (iv. 137). Here he advises them to grant the Scythian request, break 
the bridge, and maroon Darius. He is opposed by Histiaeus of Miletus, who points 
out that their position as tyrants depends on Persian protection. The advice of His- 
tiaeus is followed. This is not exactly good against bad advice, for both men are justi- 
fied from different points of view, and Herodotus neither expresses nor implies any 
preference. 

10 Tellias seems to have been the leader of the Phocians. For the foreign seer as 
leader cf. Cleandrus of Phigalia, who led the rebels from Tiryns against Argos (vi. 83). 
In the foregoing cases the seer seems to be acting above his professional capacity. 
Elsewhere, I have disregarded the advice given by seers, when it is recorded, precisely 
because it was their business to give advice. 
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This list may seem, at some points, arbitrary. Indeed, there are 
cases where it is not altogether easy to distinguish one type from an- 
other. The advice given to Croesus by Bias or Pittacus (i. 27) has 
been classed as a tragic warning because of its absolutely negative 
character; so also the advice of Artabanus to Xerxes, to leave the 
Ionians behind (vii. 51), conforms to the negative, pessimistic nature 
of everything Artabanus says. Gorgo’s warning to her father (v. 51) 
is more than an opinion on policy, for it keeps him from being cor- 
rupted and misled against his better judgment; it is a question of 
morals as well as of prudence." In Artemisia’s speech to Xerxes 
(viii. 68) we have a combination of both kinds of advice; the warning 
not to fight at sea, plainly tragic and foreboding, is followed by the 
proposal of a positive strategy. The same thing is true of the counsel 
given by the Theban leaders (ix. 2) and by Artabazus (ix. 41) to 
Mardonius. Still more clearly, the speech of Croesus to Cyrus (i. 207) 
falls into two divisions. The first part is a moral generalization from 
which may be deduced the possibility of defeat for Cyrus: ei pév 
aOavaros Soxées eivar Kal orparifs Toval’Tns apxew, ovdéy av ein 
TpHYua yvopwas ue gol amopaivesbar: ei 5’ Eyvwxas Sti avOpwros 
kal ov eis Kal érépwy rovwvie Gpxes, Exeitvo mpATov wade ws KbKXos 
Tov avOpwrniwy éoti mpnyuaTwv, mepipepduevos 5é ovK €G aiel Tods 
avrovs evTuxéeLv. 

Unless this aphorism, which plainly means that the day of Cyrus’ 
defeat must come sooner or later, be true, there is no point in giving 
practical advice on the matter in hand. Granted the possibility, how- 
ever, Croesus proceeds to advise Cyrus to fight the Massagetae on 
their own land.” 

On the other hand, the advice of Cleomenes (iii. 148) to the Spartan 


11 Cf. loc. cit.: warep, duaOepéer oe 6 “etvos, Hv uw arooras tps. Herodotus, of course, 
has no use for Aristagoras, whose activities are characterized by the word d:aBadd\w 
(v. 50, 97), or for the Ionian revolt generally. 


127T cannot accept the usual view that Croesus is here represented as giving bad 
advice. It is true that Cambyses (iii. 36) taunts him with destroying his father, and 
Croesus, who is busy running away, is unable to refute the accusation. But surely 
Herodotus means by the beginning of Croesus’ speech that Cyrus is destroyed not by 
failure in strategy (in which he has the advantage) but because it is his destiny. The 
wheel must turn some time, and this is the time. Herodotus must somehow account 
for the fact that the Massagetae, though they defeated and killed Cyrus, never con- 
quered Persia; he accounts for it by the wise precaution of Croesus. Cf. the remarks 
of Legrand, Hérodote (Paris, 1932), I, 197, n. 1. 
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ephors has been classified as practical. It might have been put in the 
other category, for it is moral, as well as statesman-like, advice: 6 
Kyeoueévns btxaroraros dvipav yiverat. In fact, this is a case of Saul 
among the prophets; good sense and good morals come strangely 
from a man who progressed from stupidity verging on madness (v. 42; 
vi. 75) to outright insanity (vi. 75), and concerning whom several 
good reasons could be given why in simple justice he should die a 
horrible death (vi. 74-84). The truth is that Herodotus, in spite of 
this adverse judgment, recognizes in Cleomenes a sort of base cun- 
ning. This leads him to suggest to the Plataeans that they attach 
themselves to Athens (vi. 108) in order to embroil Athens with Thebes; 
to set aside his obnoxious rival Demaratus by corrupting the Pythia 
(vi. 66); to defeat the Argives by an unsportman-like trick (vi. 78); 
and to lure the Argive fugitives from sanctuary by measures still less 
sportsman-like (vi. 79). These successes do him no good in the end, 
so that it is all the more strange to find him, at any point in his career, 
a just man and a statesman.'® 

It is admitted, then, that the distinction here recognized between 
the tragic warner and the practical adviser is one that cannot be 
pressed too rigidly. The types at one point melt together. Yet, that 
the distinction is justifiable as a working hypothesis can be clearly 
shown. There is a sense in which Ephialtes the Malian (vii. 213) is 
a practical adviser to Xerxes, for he extricates him from his bewilder- 
ment at Thermopylae by showing him the by-pass; yet Ephialtes is 
at the other end of the scale from the moral sage like Solon, whose 
generalizations bear on no specific occasion but merely deny a pre- 
mature recognition of a prosperity not yet guaranteed. 

Croesus (i. 207) exhibits the two kinds of wisdom, explicitly dis- 
tinguished, in the same speech. The two wisdoms do not attach to 
two different sets of persons. If we accept the classification given 
above as provisionally correct, not only Croesus, but Bias, Hecataeus, 
Chilon, Gorgo, Demaratus, Artemisia, and the Theban leaders, are 
wise in both ways. It is more surprising that Croesus, Cyrus, Cleo- 
menes, Mardonius, and Themistocles figure as both givers and re- 

13 For Cleomenes cf. W. W. How in How and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus 


(2d ed.; Oxford, 1928), Vol. II, Appen. XVII; J. Wells, Studies in Herodotus (Oxford, 
1923), pp. 74-94; T. Lenschau, ‘“‘Kleomenes”’ in Pauly-Wissowa. 
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cipients of good counsel. But Croesus is wise only after the event, 
when he has suffered, and if his expression of this, as has often been 
pointed out, is Aeschylean,' the thought is also Herodotean. Croesus 
becomes wise immediately after his fall; he understands the wisdom 
of Solon when he is on the pyre (i. 86); immediately after his rescue 
he utters words of philosophic wisdom (i. 87) and promptly estab- 
lishes himself as Cyrus’ adviser by sagaciously showing him how to 
control his Persians. Fallen kings drop their delusions with their 
power. Demaratus, the medizing Spartan outcast, becomes a sage. 
Astyages, a foolish king who listened to bad advice,'* justly censures 
Harpagus for gratifying his spite at the expense of the Medes (i. 129): 
ei yap 5) dety mwavtws mepiBeivar GAdAw Téw THY Bacirninv Kal ph 
abrov éxew, Suxardrepov eivac Mpdwy réw wepiBadreiv TrovTo Td ayabdv 
} Ilepoéwv. It would have been cleverer and fairer to take the king- 
ship himself. Psammenitus, defeated by Cambyses, expresses his 
sorrow with exquisite sensibility (iii. 14), though to be sure his subse- 
quent execution is his own fault (iii. 15). The most cruel and stupid 
of all Herodotus’ kings, Cambyses (iii. 64-65), comes to his senses 
(€éowppovnae) after his kingdom has been usurped by the Mages and he 
himself is mortally wounded, and makes full apology to the Persians. 

The change in status of Croesus is, then, no mystery; his life as 
foolish king and wise counselor are dated and marked off. The other 
cases are more difficult. Cleomenes we have discussed. Mardonius 
also is an unlikely man from whom to hear good counsel. In the dis- 
cussion preceding Xerxes’ decision to invade Hellas, he is deliberately 
contrasted with Artabanus—bad counselor against good, rash youth 
against prudent elder. As leader of the Persian army in Boeotia, he 
opposes to the sensible proposals of the Thebans a dewds tuepos 
(ix. 3) to reconquer Athens; against these and Artabazus before Plataea 
his will is ioxuporépn Te kal ayvwpoveorépy Kal ovdauas cuvyywwoKopevn 
(ix. 41). Yet he urges Xerxes to fight the Greeks by land, or to with- 
draw and leave the rest to him (viii. 100). This advice is only partly 

14], 207: ra 5€ wor raOnuara éovra dxapira pabnuara yeyove; cf. Aeschylus Ag. 177-78: 
Tov mabe uados Oevra Kupiws exe. 

15 Cf. Bischoff, op. cit., pp. 37-39. 


16 j, 120. This in addition to his cruelty in condemning his own grandson (i. 108) and 
his terrible vengeance on Harpagus (i. 119). 
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good, and is accompanied by a fatal boast of Persian superiority in 
arms. Xerxes withdraws. The advice saves him, but it kills Mardoni- 
us, who takes on his shoulders the accumulated guilt of his king,!” 
and whose knowledge, after Salamis, of the danger of his post changes, 
before Plataea, to fatal overconfidence. 

The wise saying of Cyrus to the Persians, on which the work of 
Herodotus closes, is another case where one who once stood in need 
of advice becomes one who gives it.!8 This is not the place to discuss 
the vast question whether Herodotus’ work as it stands is complete ;'° 
but at least it may be said that Cyrus, appearing now as a hero of 
old time, has been relieved of the presumption to which even he, by 
the fact of being a great king, is subject when his historian’s interest 
is focused on the career of Cyrus as a living monarch.?° Other kings 
give good advice, Cleomenes to the Spartan ephors, Amasis to Polyc- 
rates. But, in the former case, Herodotus knew quite well the differ- 
ence between a constitutional king of Lacedaemon and an oriental 
despot. In the latter, Amasis is a striking departure from Herodotus’ 
usual conception of royal character, and his shrewd, vulgar, easy- 
going disposition” is a natural protection against the besetting sin 
of iBpus. He can be a king and yet be wise. 

Despite these exceptions, the king, and to a less extent the general, 
is commonly viewed by Herodotus as a person of courage and spirit, 
but devoid of original intelligence, with counselors to stand by him 
and give him general advice, good or bad, or to suggest a particular 


17 This ‘‘devotion”’ of Mardonius to the Lacedaemonians is unwittingly confirmed 
(viii. 114) by Xerxes: rovyap sgt Mapddros d5¢€ dixas dwoe Tovabras olas éxelvoroe peer. 
Cf. Bischoff, op. cit., p. 73. 


18 jx, 122. It is interesting that here Cyrus, instead of issuing a royal decision, tells 
the Persians they may do as they like, but gently points out to them the inadvisability 
of their proposal. This is not much like the strong ruler of the first book, but Cyrus 
simply cannot act like a sage and a king at the same time. 


19 That it is not has been argued strongly by Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Aristoteles 
und Athen (Berlin, 1893), I, 26-27; T. Ebert, Zur Frage nach Beendigung des Herodo- 
teischen Geschichtswerk (diss.; Berlin, 1911); F. Jacoby, ‘‘Herodotus”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, 
cols. 372-79. Bischoff (op. cit., pp. 78-83) argues the appropriateness of ix. 122 as a 
conclusion, from the concept of the warner. I am inclined to agree with Bischoff; but 
as there are other sides to the question than this, which would take us far afield, it 
cannot be further discussed here. 


20 Cf. the posthumous wisdom of Darius in Aeschylus (Persae, esp. 623-80, 703-8). 
21 Cf. ii. 162, 172-74. 
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way of meeting a certain situation. The tragic warner supplements 
the other warnings, dreams, portents, oracles, and inspired prophecies 
which foreshadow the future alike of kings and nations, so that no 
catastrophe takes place until its principals have been fairly showered 
with warnings.”” Perhaps no rule for Herodotus is unbreakable, and 
this one is not. Sometimes it is the king or leader himself, without ex- 
ternal advice, who solves a difficulty or conceives a plan. We have seen 
(see above, pp. 29f.) instances of Cleomenes’ cleverness. Pisistratus 
himself devises the means of getting himself a bodyguard (i. 59), of 
being brought home by Athene (i. 60), of disbanding the Athenians 
after the battle of Pallene (i. 63). It is Cyrus on his own initiative 
who hits on a way to make the Persians support him in revolt (i. 125- 
26). Even so, the cases where a stratagem is suggested from outside 
are exceedingly common. 

In this connection, the cases of Mnesiphilus and Miltiades are of 
interest. Mnesiphilus points out to Themistocles, the cleverest of the 
Athenians, the advantage of remaining to fight at Salamis. This was 
characterized as early as the De malignitate Herodoti®* as malice on the 
part of the historian and recognized as such ever since, though the 
malice has generally been laid to Herodotus’ Athenian informants. 
But taken along with other cases where the general’s strategy is not 
his own, it appears less startling. It is characteristic that he makes 
of Eurybiades, the commander-in-chief, not the opponent of Themis- 
tocles,** but the true leader listening to and weighing good counsel 
and bad, and making a fortunate choice (viii. 49, 58-63). The better 
purpose of the Athenians is personally represented by Themistocles 
(assisted by Mnesiphilus), while the evil counsel of the Peloponnesians 
is concentrated on the unhappy head of Adeimantus of Corinth. In 
the case of Miltiades, Callimachus the polemarch listens to the good 
and bad advice of his subordinates* and takes the better way urged 

22 Bischoff (op. cit., p. 82 and elsewhere) somewhat overemphasizes the connection 
of ‘“‘king”’ and ‘‘warner.’”’ But the Ionians have theirs, and Bischoff himself (pp. 29-30) 


cites cases of cities in the same position. Thus the Siphnians (iii. 57) are warned by an 
oracle which, with truly kingly lack of penetration, they fail to understand. 


23 Plutarch op. cit. 37. 
24 As do Plutarch and other later writers. Cf. How and Wells, op. cit., II, 254. 


25 The expressions t&v 6 déxaros Rv MiAriaéns (vi. 103) and 7G xvaum Aaxawv (of 
Callimachus, vi. 109) suggest ignorance here on Herodotus’ part that Callimachus, as 
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by Miltiades. Is this history, or Herodotus, or both? It is difficult 
to account for the great reputation of Miltiades if he did not play 
some important part in the battle, and indeed he was known to be 
author of the decree to go out and meet the Persians at Marathon.” 
But as to the credit for the victory at Marathon, it may be that 
Herodotus’ method has here perpetuated an error and that the con- 
ventional wise adviser has become the military genius. At all events, 
he has eclipsed the polemarch.?’ 

We have seen that sometimes the chief who has needed warning 
and advice becomes, in turn, the adviser of others, and that the per- 
sons who function as advisers range from famous sages and leaders 
to obscure or anonymous individuals. The warner, as such, is a motif, 
a mode of understanding history, in the mind of Herodotus; it is not 
that the stories and situations adhere to the great names, it is the 
names that adhere to them.* If the famous sage were the primary con- 
cept, we should hear more of Solon, Bias, etc., than we do, for Herodo- 
tus’ history would more frequently go out of its way to include them. 
A certain situation calls for, it may even create, a sage; an impending 
-atastrophe produces a tragic warner, a problem or a proposed strata- 
gem, a practical adviser. Any available wise man will serve, if tradi- 
tion does not already record one. When Croesus proposes to attack 
the islanders, Bias or Pittacus can step in to warn him off, and either 


“elected’’ polemarch (Aristotle Ath. pol. 22) was superior to the arparnyol. Yet Herod- 
otus (vi. 109) makes Miltiades address Callimachus as his superior. J. Geffcken 
(Griechische Literaturgeschichte, I (Heidelberg, 1926], Part II, 255, n. 184) remarks 
that Themistocles stands in the same relation to Eurybiades as Miltiades to Calli- 
machus. 


26 Aristotle Rhet. iii. 10; Demosthenes Fals. leg. 303. 


27 The Vita Miltiadis of Cornelius Nepos does not mention the polemarch. J. B. 
Bury (History of Greece (London, 1900], pp. 254-55) and R. W. Macan (Herodotus 
[Books iv—vi (London, 1895)], I, 365; II, 156-59) have done something in the way of 
restoring to Callimachus an important part in the battle, but still think Miltiades was 
“the heart and soul of the campaign.” J. A. R. Munro (in Camb. Anc. Hist., IV, 240- 
41) inclines to think the polemarch was only nominal commander. W. W. How (in 
How and Wells, op. cit., II, 357-58) follows Macan, but repeatedly contradicts himself 
by such statements as ‘‘Miltiades could not afford to divide his inferior forces’’ (p. 360), 
ete., etc.; similarly, E. Obst, ‘‘Miltiades’’ in Pauly-Wissowa, cols. 1693-1701. Other 
modern writers regularly ignore Callimachus. Not even Herodotus does that. 

28 That the warner motif is part of Herodotus’ essential concept of history has been 
seen and well stated by Bischoff (op. cit., p. 78). His concern over the particular ad- 
visers seems to indicate, however, that he has not drawn this last conclusion. 
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one will do; but no wise man of Greece can follow Cyrus or Cambyses 
on his expeditions. A warner is necessary, and Croesus is rescued to 
serve the purpose,”? as Harpagus the Mede serves it before the down- 
fall of Croesus. Sometimes, as in the case of Soclees of Corinth or 
Timagenides of Thebes, the character is little more than a name to us, 
and may have been little more to Herodotus; and this may also be 
true even of Persian and Medic grandees like Harpagus, Artabazus, 
and Gobryas. In other cases, no name is available, but the situation 
calls for a wise adviser. He may appear anonymously, like the wise 
Scythian (iv. 3) or Theban (v. 80); if not, at least his possible presence 
is implied. When Alyattes sends to consult Delphi about his illness 
(i. 19) it is etre 6 cuuBovdXevoarTds tev, Eire Kal aiT@ Edoke, KTH. 
When Cyrus hits on a device to take Babylon, it is (i. 191) etre 57 
Gv &ddos of aropéovte breOnKaro ete Kal adrdos Euabe 7d ToLnTéov ot 
nv, érrolee 57) Torovde. The kai aids in both cases seems to imply that 
the presence of an adviser, though not demonstrable, is the likelier 
alternative ;*° for he is one of the regular phenomena of history. It is 
at points like this that we become aware of a certain haziness in the 
mind of Herodotus over the distinction between fact and invention. 
The regular occurrence of the wise adviser is illuminating to the stu- 
dent of Herodotus as a writer; but, by reason of this very regularity, 
at his appearance the historian must proceed with great care.*! 


Bryn Mawr CouieGe 


29 For the two traditions about Croesus cf. How and Wells, op. cit., I, 98-99; Weiss- 
bach, ‘‘Kroisos” in Pauly-Wissowa, cols. 462-65. That such a consideration influenced 
Herodotus’ choice between traditions need not mean that that choice was not correct. 


30 Bischoff (op. cit., p. 39) calls attention to the form in which Cyrus asks Croesus 
why he attacked him (i. 87): Kpotce, ris ce dvOpmrwv dveyvwoe, KTX. 


31In this paper I have not felt it necessary to go beyond Herodotus. The tragic 
warner certainly appears in tragedy, but that does not necessarily mean that Herod- 
otus learned there of his existence. This is a part of Herodotus’ method which Thucyd- 
ides carefully avoids, and if Nicias (vi. 9-14, 20-23) and Archidamus (i. 80-85) may 
be taken as examples of the tragic warner, yet the contrast between good and bad 
advice is far less clearly marked. Thucydides gives good arguments even to the ‘‘wrong”’ 
side, to men like Cleon, so that in his debates it is often difficult to tell which advice 
is meant to be good and which bad. With Herodotus there can never be any question, 
given the point of view. 











TACITUS THE BIOGRAPHER 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
I 


ESPITE Quintilian’s famous dictum which accords to Sallust 
among the Romans a place comparable with that of Thucyd- 
ides in Greek historical writing, to the modern mind it is 

Tacitus who is ordinarily rated primus in historia. It is my intention 
to endeavor to reveal him to you as biographer rather than annalist. 

I am not referring primarily to his one book frankly and admittedly 
written as a tribute of respect to his father-in-law—the monograph on 
Agricola.! I am speaking of his larger historical work, the Histories 
and the Annals. 

“The chief function of history,” says Tacitus, ‘is to insure the 
commemoration of virtuous acts and to set before base utterance and 
deed the fear of the detestation of posterity.” Indeed, the words of 
Cremutius Cordus, uttered in the Roman Senate when he was on 
trial for having eulogized Brutus and Cassius, might well serve as a 
motto for the writings of Tacitus: “Suum cuique decus posteritas 
rependit.”’? Only the historian is apparently inclined to look upon 
himself somewhat in the light of an instrument of destiny, guiding the 
judgment of posterity. 

Even in the Dialogus de oratoribus the writer stresses the fundamen- 
tal importance of a knowledge of human nature, the essence of virtue, 
and the sinfulness of sin.‘ If psychology and ethics are essential 
studies for the orator, how much more so are they for the historian 
who writes with a professedly ethical purpose? And how can one bet- 
ter inculeate moral doctrine than through the use of specific examples 
of good and of evil. It was so, it will be remembered, that the youth- 


’ 


1“*Honori Agricolae soceri mei destinatus’’ (Agr. 3). 


2**Praecipuum munus annalium reor ne virtutes sileantur utque pravis dictis 
factisque ex posteritate et infamia metus sit’’ (Ann. iii. 65). 


3 Ibid. iv. 35. See also the concluding sentence of the chapter. 


4“Naturam humanam et vim virtutum pravitatemque vitiorum’”’ (Dial. 31). 
(CiassicaL PuitoLoey, XXXIV, January, 1939] 36 
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ful Horace was instructed by his freedman father.’ Indeed, Tacitus 
makes the explicit statement that few can distinguish the honorable 
from the base, the advantageous from the disastrous, by reason alone: 
most people learn from the experience of others.® 

Accordingly, the task of the historian of monarchy seems to re- 
solve itself into the pointing-out of examples—mainly horrible exam- 
ples, as a matter of fact—and the delineation of character: “diutius 
durant exempla quam mores,” he says.” Nor is he deterred by what 
might appear to some an overabundance of material.’ For Tacitus is 
distinctly of the company of those who hold that it is men who make 
history. He deplores the passing of the good old days under the re- 
public, when courage and conscience and righteousness revealed them- 
selves in men’s lives more commonly than under the principate.? He 
declares his intention of inserting in his work at appropriate times and 
places such deeds as may properly serve as examples.!° 

Moreover, the tribute of posthumous glory is due the illustrious 
dead by name:" history must perpetuate the magni nominis umbra. 
Perhaps the clearest expression of this conception of the right of pos- 
terity to an account of the lives of great men is found in the famous 
opening sentence of the Agricola: ‘‘Clarorum virorum facta moresque 
posteris tradere.”’ Tacitus feels that precisely in an age grown cynical 
toward virtue” is there need for noble examples; and there have been 
good men even under bad rulers.'* With almost stoic conviction 
Tacitus believed in the importance of cherishing as examples the per- 
sonalities of the great and of the good of every age.'* 


5 Horace Sat. i. 4. 105-29. 


®‘*Pauci prudentia honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis discernunt, plures 
aliorum eventis docentur” (Ann. iv. 33). 

7 Hist. iv. 42. 8 Ann. vi. 7 (last sentence). 

® Hist. ii. 69 (last sentence); iii. 51: ‘tanto acrior apud maiores, sicut virtutibus 
gloria, ita flagitiis paenitentia fuit.”’ 


10 Tbid. iii. 51: “haee aliaque ex vetere memoria petita, quotiens res locusque ex- 
empla recti aut solacia mali poscet, haud absurde memorabimus.”’ 


“Tn traditione supremorum accipiant habeantque propriam memoriam” (Ann. 
xvi. 16 [end]). 


12 *Tam saeva et infesta virtutibus tempora’”’ (Agr. 1). 
13 “Posse etiam sub malis principibus magnos viros esse (ibid. 42). 


14“Formamque ac figuram animi . .. . complectantur’’ (ibid. 46); ‘‘forma mentis 
aeterna, quam tenere et exprimere .... tuis ipse moribus possis”’ (loc. cit.); and ef. 


ibid. 1. 
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To be sure, he adopted the annalistic scheme as the simplest and 
clearest way in which to present his record of the Roman Empire.” 
But within this chronological framework he presents a memorable 
picture gallery of Roman worthies—and unworthies. It is the personal 
element in history, not the economic interpretation or the social or 
the philosophical, that he stresses. Tacitus is at heart a spokesman 
for righteousness and love of country as illustrated in the lives of in- 
dividual Romans. He is fundamentally a biographer. 


II 


So much, then, for his general attitude toward history, as he him- 
self makes it known to us: his theory and his program. Like all good 
historians, Tacitus seeks to present as far as is humanly possible an 
objective account, uncolored by personal prejudice: sine ira et studio.!” 
How well he was able to realize this ideal is still a moot question, par- 
ticularly so with regard to his portrayal of Tiberius. 

Taking a synoptic view of the content of the Annals and the His- 
tories, we find—as might be expected—that the figures of the emperors 
bulk large. Yet there is not the same interest shown by the author in 
all the rulers. On the other hand, certain less exalted personages 
are particularly prominent in the historical narrative: as personalities, 
I mean, not merely as actors in the drama. In the Annals the persons 
most vividly portrayed are Tiberius, Nero, Claudius, and Augustus 
(arranged in the order of their apparent interest to the writer); but 
also Germanicus, Agrippina, Arminius the German, and Messalina. 
The portrait of Seneca, too, is carefully drawn. While it is doubtless 
true that these were the leading spirits of the age, Tacitus displays 
peculiar powers of delineation in presenting them to us. 

Take, for example, the unforgettable picture of Messalina. She is 
characterized as heartless even when moved to tears: ‘‘As she left the 
room to wash them away, she warned Vitellius not to let the defendant 


16 K.g., Ann. iv. 71: ‘‘Ni mihi destinatum foret suum quaeque in annum referre’’; 
Ann. xii. 40: ‘‘ad temporum ordinem redeo.” 


16 Cf. his implied criticism of Pliny the Elder for his interest in architectural details 
(ibid. xiii. 31): “nisi cui libeat laudandis fundamentis et trabibus.” 


17 Ibid. i. 1; ef. Hist. i. 1: “incorruptam fidem professis neque amore quisquam et 
sine odio dicendus est.” 
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escape his doom!’’!® Her supreme self-confidence—and self-will—are 
made overwhelmingly plain in the dramatic account of her startling 
determination formally to marry her lover, Gaius Silius, while her 
husband, the emperor Claudius, is temporarily out of town—at 
Ostia.!® No less effective is the contrasting scene of her ultimate panic 
and desperate attempt to reach her husband and to explain matters: 
her mad rush across Rome on foot; her weird ride to the port in a gar- 
bage cart “with none to pity her, because of the enormity of her 
crimes.’”° Then there is the final touch: Claudius, at the table in the 
palace, when told that Messalina has perished, asks no questions but 
calls for a cup and goes on with the banquet.”! 

If the objection is raised that, after all, these are the facts in the 
case, it must be remembered that the biographer selects the incidents 
which to his mind will best illumine the personality and the character 
of the individual under consideration. 

In the Histories the four emperors of the year 69 may be ranked as 
follows on the basis of fulness and vividness of biographical details: 
first Vitellius, then Otho, next Vespasian, and finally the pitiful figure 
of Galba. “He seemed too great to be a subject while he was a sub- 
ject,” says Tacitus by way of valedictory, ‘and by common consent 
capable of reigning—if only he had never reigned.’’” And beside these 
imperial or would-be imperial figures stands Antonius Primus, com- 
mander of the seventh legion, Galbiana, speaking to us still across the 
ages—in the pages of Tacitus—“with flashing eyes and in fierce tones 
.... pouring forth words with power to move even the cautious and 
men of foresight’’’—a man of sincerity, forgetful of self. Contrasted 
with him we see the cunning Licinius Mucianus, the governor of 
Syria, Vespasian’s strongest adherent, vir secundis adversisque iuata 
famosus:*4 one of a long line of self-seekers, so much alike in character 
and conduct that Tacitus calls them magis alii homines quam alii 
mores.” 

These, as I have said, are some of the outstanding figures in the 
portrait gallery comprised by the Annals and the Histories. 


18 Ann. xi. 2. 20 Tbid. 32. 22 Hist. i. 49 (end). 

19 Thid. 26-31. 2 [bid. 38. 23 Tbid. iii. 3. 

24 Ibid. i. 10, a good brief biographical sketch; see also ibid. iii. 53 (end). 
2% Tbid. ii. 95 (end). 
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lil 


The work abounds, however, in interesting brief biographies of 
other, lesser characters. Take, for instance, the story of the life of 
Sejanus, the notorious prime minister of Tiberius.2* More compact is 
the short but interesting account of Curtius Rufus, the historian (or 
possibly the historian’s father).2”7 The lurid description of Vatinius is 
confined within the limits of a single sentence. A paragraph sets 
forth the essential traits of Gaius Piso, whose name is associated with 
the famous conspiracy against the life of the emperor Nero.”® Octavius 
Sagitta is immortalized in a brief “true story” of passion, treachery, 
and murder.*° There is much human interest in the tale of Pomponia 
Graecina, the Christian wife of Aulus Plautius, first Roman governor 
of Britain.*! Nor should we overlook young Italicus, the boy scout, 
nephew of the great Arminius and “the first man born at Rome and 
not a hostage but a citizen, to set forth for a foreign throne.’ All 
these are instances, chosen almost at random, to illustrate the fact 
that the chief interest of Tacitus was in people, and his favorite method 
of writing history was through the lively portrayal of individuals. 

In the Histories, likewise, we have many a thumbnail sketch, such 
as that of Claudius Sanctus—one is tempted to dub him “Holy 
Claude’”’—“repulsive to look at,” says Tacitus, ‘because one eye had 
been gouged out, but even feebler in wits than in sight!’’** Frequently 
a brief “obituary” or eulogy follows the account of a man’s death: as 
in the cases of Fabius Valens,*4 the actor (scarcely a eulogy in this in- 
stance, since we are told that his acting was ‘‘more clever than de- 
cent’’); of Flavius Sabinus, the brother of the emperor Vespasian ;* 
and of Lucius Vitellius,** another emperor’s brother. We recall in this 
connection that Tacitus pronounced the funeral panegyric over Ver- 
ginius Rufus, and that his biography of Agricola has also some of the 


26 Ann. iv. 1-3. See also references and incidents recorded in ibid. i. 24; iii. 72; iv. 
passim (e.g., 7, 8, 12, 15, 17, 39, 40, 41, 54, 59). 


27 Ibid. xi. 20-21. 29 Thid. 48. 
28 Ibid. xv. 34. 30 Thid. xiii. 44. 31 [bid. 32. 


32 Jbid. xi. 16-17. And see the brilliant brief biography of Vardanes, the Parthian, 
in ibid. 10. 


33 Hist. iv. 62: “effosso oculo dirus ore, ingenio debilior.” 


34 Tbid. iii. 62. 3% Ibid. 75. 3% Ibid. iv. 2. 
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characteristics of this type of composition. But in his historical writ- 
ings the great majority of his biographical sketches are the reverse of 
eulogistic. An exception is the brief account Tacitus gives of Helvidius 
Priscus,*’ the Stoic. Another interesting picture is the brief glimpse he 
gives of Musonius Rufus, the teacher of Epictetus, as an advocate of 
peace. *8 


IV 


In addition to such brief biographies, there are countless vignettes, 
hitting off in a happy phrase or even in a single word the dominant 
aspect of a man, his ruling passion, his essential character. Here, of 
course, Tacitus is at his best. There is Vannius, ‘“diuturnitate in super- 
biam mutans’’;*® Asinius Marcellus, Pollio’s great-grandson, whose 
sole fault was that he regarded poverty as the chief misfortune;*® and 
Agrippa Postumus “guiltless of a virtue.’’*! In a typical example of 
understatement, Tacitus damns Drusus with faint praise, calling him 
“well-disposed toward the young—or at least not hostile.’’*? He pays 
his respects to an Augusta in similar vein. ** 

In the Histories, likewise, we find a touching description of the 
mother of Vitellius, who secured from her son’s principate nothing but 
a good reputation and sorrow.** Laco, the prefect, was so stupid that 
he overlooked both the known and the unknown.* The loyalty of 
Marius Celsus to Otho was integra et infelix.** Such instances of clever 
characterization are to be found throughout.*” 


37 Ibid. 5-6. 38 Tbid. iii. 81. 39 Ann. xii. 29. 
40 Tbid. xiv. 40: ‘“‘paupertatem praecipuum malorum credebat.” 


41 In the cogent phrase of John Jackson, the Loeb Classical Library translator. See 
ibid. i. 3: ‘‘rudem sane bonarum artium.”’ 


42 Thid. iv. 4: ‘“‘aequus adulescentibus aut certe non adversus.”’ 
43 Tbid. 71. 

44 Hist. iii. 67. 

45 Tbid. i. 24: ‘quem nota pariter et occulta fallebant.” 

46 Ibid. 71. 


47 E.g., Vibius Crispus was “inter claros magis quam inter bonos’’ (ibid. ii. 10); 
Vipstanus Messala ‘‘solus ad id bellum artis bonas attulisset”’ (bid. iii. 9); Hordeonius 


Flaccus is ‘‘segnis pavidus et socordia innocens”’ (ibid. i. 56); Vespasian ‘‘solus .... 
omnium .... principum in melius mutatus est” (ibid. 50); Lucius Vitellius “nee vir- 
tutibus ....sed.... vitiis valebat”’ (ibid. iii. 77); Otho and Vitellius, in their cor- 


respondence with each other, ‘“‘stupra ac flagitia in vicem obiectavere, neuter falso”’ 
(ibid. i. 74). 
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V 


For a more detailed analysis of the methods used by Tacitus in the 
exposition of character it may be of interest, in conclusion, to consider 
the picture of Vitellius as displayed in the Histories. 

Tacitus brands him as stupid‘* and indolent,*® and on one occasion 
remarks that unless others had remembered that he had been emperor 
he would have forgotten it himself.°° He is a man of pleasure and 
loves to build amphitheaters.*' He is both deceitful and self-deceived,” 
pursuing a “Hush, hush” policy; truly a portentous figure.5* Thus 
Tacitus describes him. 

But we are not expected to accept his unsupported word. All these 
various qualities are amply illustrated by incidents in the emperor’s 
life. He is shown to us as ignorant and irreligious as well as tactless 
and undignified.5* His incapacity is made evident by a specific in- 
stance—not merely by a bald statement like “impar curis graviori- 
bus.’”*> His blindness and folly are manifest in his idle attempt to 
check the rumors of Vespasian’s approach—forbidding even the men- 
tion of his name. His undisciplined forces reflect the emperor’s in- 





ability to govern.*” Yet he is insolent and overbearing, as is shown by 
his attitude during the march on Rome;** his boastfulness is the chief 
mark of his inaugural address.*® A vivid description of the preparation 
of banquets in his honor reveals him as both luxurious and avaricious.® 
We are given an instance of his fickle, changeable nature;*' and of his 
insincerity and treachery as well.® His cruelty shows itself in the exe- 
cution of the centurions who had most actively supported his prede- 


48 Ibid. ii. 98. 49 [bid. i. 62. 50 Ibid. iii. 63. 

51‘*Numquam ita ad curas intento Vitellio ut voluptatum oblivisceretur” (ibid. 
ii. 67). 

52 Tbid. iii. 54. 

53 “Praecipuum ipse Vitellius ostentum erat” (ibid. iii. 56). 

54 As pontifex maximus he issues & proclamation on a day of ill-omen (ibid. ii. 91). 

55 Ibid. 59. 

56 Tbid. 96: ‘Id praecipuum alimentum famae erat,” adds Tacitus. 

57 Tbid. 87; and see ibid. 68. 59 Thid. 90. 

58 Ibid. 89. 60 Tbid. 62; see also ibid. 71. 61 [bid. 57. 


6 “Odium Vitellius vernilibus blanditiis velaret’’ (ibid. 59). 
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cessor, Otho.®* He feasts his eyes upon an enemy’s deathbed*—and 
boasts of that fact. He takes such delight in destruction and death 
that he visits the battle field of Bedriacum to gloat over the spectacle 
of the slain—“non flexit oculos,”’ remarks Tacitus, “laetus ultro.’’® 
The portrayal of his life contains many dramatic touches: the love he 
showed for his infant son,® whom he now names “Germanicus”’; the 
fact that he wears mourning when his soldiers surrender.*’ There is a 
moving account of his defeat and death.®* ‘And yet,” he exclaims to 
the assassins, “I was your Emperor.” These were his last words.” 

In a significant phrase the writer emphasizes the insignificance of 
Vitellius in his last days, terming him “non iam imperator sed tantum 
belli causa.”’?° In summing up his contribution to his country, Tacitus 
declares that with no regard for the future he crippled the empire.” 
He holds that simplicitas and liberalitas were the true cause of his 
downfall. 

As in the case of so many other outstanding characters in the story 
of the Roman Empire, Tacitus appends a brief biographical account 
and an estimate of his life as a whole.” 

As previously stated, this account of the method in which Tacitus 
reanimates history by humanizing its heroes is to be regarded as typi- 
cal. Doubtless the masterpiece of the entire gallery of great portraits 
is the enigmatic yet realistic figure of Tiberius. 


VI 

A consideration of his own avowed purpose and of the ways in 
which he sought to put it into effect reveals Tacitus, therefore, as 
primarily a moralist and a biographer. Thrasea Paetus is represented 
as convinced that the afterworld, at least, must distinguish between 
the memory of an honorable death and the cowardice of men who per- 

63 Tbid. 60; see also the story of Dolabella’s murder (ibid. 64). 

64 Blaesus (ibid. iii. 39). 

6 Ibid. ii. 70. 


66 Tbid. 59. But note the mother’s comment: “non Germanicum a se sed Vitellium 
genitum”’ (ibid. 64). 

67 bid. iii. 67. 69 Thid. 85 (end). 

68 Thid. 84-85. 70 Thid. 70. 

71 “Denique nulla in posterum cura lacerare imperium”’ (ibid. 55). 

22 Tbid. 86. 
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ished in silence.” It is examples that Tacitus seeks. “Keep Nero 
before your eyes,”’ he says,” reversing the Stoic admonition to choose 
some good man as an example. But, of course, he is always quick to 
point out admirable characters when he finds them. There is Mem- 
mius Regulus,” whom even Nero could appraise at his true value. In 
a single chapter” Tacitus pays tribute to two great nobles, Gnaeus 
Lentulus and Lucius Domitius. Manius Lepidus is praised” for his 
moderation and wisdom. Poppaeus Sabinus is given honorable men- 
tion “for no particular special ability, but because he was equal to his 
job and did not consider himself above it.””® Of the freedwoman, 
Epicharis, Tacitus declares that she set an example all the brighter in 
contrast with the unworthy conduct of freeborn Romans.’? Cassius 
Asclepiodotus of Bithynia is “an example of honor.’’®® Sextilia, the 
mother of the two Vitellii, is praised as a woman of fine character and 
an example of the ancient customs.*! And the ideal emperor, he sug- 
gests, would have been a man with none of the faults but all the vir- 
tues of Vespasian and of Mucianus—a composite character. 

Lucan was anciently characterized as “more of a historian than a 
poet.’’®* It has been the purpose of this paper to reveal Tacitus as 
primarily interested in biography; as though Quintilian had said: 
“Tacitus noster, magis vitarum delineator quam historicus!”’ 

CaRLETON COLLEGE 

73 “Distingui certe apud posteros memoriam honesti exitus ab ignavia per silentium 

pereuntium”’ (Ann. xvi. 25). 


74 “Sit ante oculos Nero” (Hist. i. 16). Galba is the speaker, addressing Piso in hunc 
modum (ibid. 15). 


73 Ann. xiv. 47. 76 Ibid. iv. 44. 77 [bid. vi. 27. 

78 Ibid. 39; see also ibid. xiii. 30 (end), on L. Volusius. 

79 “Clariore exemplo libertina mulier’’ (ibid. xv. 57). 

80 **Honestum exemplum”’ (ibid. xvi. 33). 

81 Pari probitate mater Vitelliorum Sextilia, antiqui moris’’ (Hist. ii. 64). 

82 Tbid. ii. 5. 

83 See Martial xiv. 194; Servius on Aen. i. 382; Isidore Origines viii. 7. 10; Jordanes 
Getica v. 43. 








THE INTERPRETATION OF THE HIPPOLYTUS 
OF EURIPIDES 


DAVID GRENE 


analyses, that by reason of its greatness it has a many-sided in- 

terpretation. Some of these analyses may represent more ac- 
curately the intention of the artist, and some more perceptively the 
aspects of the work which are of predominant importance at the time 
when it appears. Only a moderate certainty can be attained as to the 
artist’s original purpose, but whatever certainty there is comes from 
the attempt to explain the play in the light of its internal structure. 
We must at all costs avoid an interpretation based on what we believe 
the artist should have wanted to express. It is with this in mind that 
I put forward an interpretation of the Hippolytus widely at variance 
with the traditional view in the never extensive criticism to which the 
play has been subjected in the last sixty years. 

The chief critics of the Hippolytus—Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Louis 
Méridier, and Max Pohlenz—exhibit two main lines of agreement: (1) 
That the play is a symbolic conflict of two ideals, an austere chastity 
and the natural desires of the flesh. According to these critics, the 
manner in which the play is framed by the two goddesses, Aphrodite 
and Artemis, is significant. (2) That Hippolytus is the central figure. 
Phaedra, we are told, is merely the foil to Hippolytus—the means 
used to serve Aphrodite’s vengeance. I believe it is possible to show 
that, first of all, the critics have misinterpreted the symbolism: it is 
a conflict, but not such a one as they envisage; and, second, this con- 
flict centers around Phaedra, not Hippolytus, and the role of the latter 
is secondary.! 


IE IS a commonplace to say that any great play admits of many 


1 The criticisms run as follows: 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Introduction to his edition of the Hippolytus, p. 53: 
“({Euripides] bedient sich des ungeheuren Vorteils, dass er die héchst realen ewigen 
Michte, die in dem sittlichen Leben der Menschen walten, nicht als kérperlosen Ab- 
stractionen belassen muss, wie sie sich dem Denken darstellen, noch zu symbolischen 
Schatten aus eigner Phantasie gestalten muss: die Phantasie seines Volkes beut sie ihm 
dar als leibhaftige Gotter.”’ 

Louis Méridier, Introduction to Hippolytus (Budé ser.), p. 23: “Aux deux ex- 
[CuassicaL PaiLoLogy, XXXIV, January, 1939] 45 
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Professor Linforth of the University of California, in his paper en- 
titled ‘“Hippolytus and Humanism,” sets forth a slightly different 
point of view. He agrees with the critics already quoted in regarding 
the play as a symbolic conflict between chastity and desire, but he be- 
lieves that for a Greek the character of Hippolytus would be nothing in 
itself admirable. Mr. Linforth is a staunch upholder of the view that 
the Greeks, being a healthy and “natural’’ folk, would readily con- 
ceive that Hippolytus was aiming at a degree of inhuman virtue which 
was in fact a sin. It was a blasphemy against the nature of man. 
Hippolytus is an offender against the principle of undév ayav. Now, it 
is true that Hippolytus does hold to the spiritual chastity of the 
ascetic. It is true that he is hubristikos both in his presumption in re- 
fusing to participate in the worship of Aphrodite and in his treatment 
of the old servant who gives him the advice of common sense. But it 
is equally true that his punishment does not arise from any action of 
his within the play’s scope which can be regarded as typical of his 
ascetic regimen. A man may be quite normally unchaste and refuse to 
go to bed with his father’s wife. 

There is a strong analogy between this story and that of Bellero- 
phon, and both in turn are comparable to the Joseph tale in the Old 
Testament. In all three cases, chastity, however desirable in itself, is 
reinforced by another sanction. In the Stheneboia this sanction is the 
sacred duty of hospitality. The guest must not corrupt the wife of the 
man who has fed him and given him shelter. In the Joseph story, the 
servant must not corrupt the wife of the master who has been kind to 
him. But the chastity of Hippolytus is tried in circumstances where 
sin is double sin of the most obnoxious kind. In the first place, yielding 


trémités du drame les apparitions d’Aphrodite et d’Artemis s’opposent et s’équilibrent 
par une symétrie évidemment voulue, qui répond a la recherche d’un effet d’art et A une 
pensée philosophique ... Aux yeux d’Euripide ce négateur de l'amour charnel, épris 
d’une pureté qui l’affranchirait des servitudes du corps, représente, semble-t-il, l’aspira- 
tion humaine & l’idéal, dans sa lutte contre les lois du monde physique. I] suecombe 
parce que nul ne peut se soustraire 4 ses lois; mais en méme temps sa mort est un 
triomphe, puisqu’au prix de la douleur elle lui assure l’immortalité.” 

Max Pohlenz, Die griech. Trag., S. 281: ‘‘Phaedra fesselt uns durch das was sie 
innerlich erlebt, Hippolytus durch das was er ist. Ganz minnlich ... der echte Ama- 
zonensohn, auch in seiner Abneigung gegen alles Geschlechtliche nicht aus einer 
krankhaften Abnormalitiit heraus, sondern aus der positiven Reinheit seines Wesens.” 


2 Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., XLV, 5-16. 
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will involve a shameful breach of loyalty to his father, and that aspect 
of the offense is already enough to take it out of the category of venial 
slips which Mr. Linforth believes to have been the hallmark of “hu- 
manism” among the Greeks. But, in addition, there is the unsavory 
nature of the relation to his father’s wife. We have only to recall the 
case of Phoenix in the Iliad (ix. 448), who was smitten with the curse 
of sterility for the much less heinous offense of violating his father’s 
concubine. There were the most extenuating circumstances—he 
sinned at the request of his mother, in order to break Amyntor’s at- 
tachment to the woman; but, nonetheless, his father called the Furies 
against him and he was driven forth, condemned henceforth to child- 
lessness. That the Furies are called on is highly significant. They are 
summoned as “upholders of the moral order and avengers of sins 
against the family’”’ (Leaf). It is hardly hypercritical to suppose that 
the feeling which prompted Amyntor to curse his son was not only the 
wrath of outraged parenthood. Gen. 35:22 and 49:4 and the story of 
Absalom who went in unto David’s concubines in the sight of all Israel 
and thereby made these unhappy ladies to be regarded as permanently 
unclean are other examples of the feeling awakened by this particular 
relation in the most various communities. Only fifteen years ago, in 
Eugene O’Neill’s Desire under the Elms, we find the same theme treat- 
ed again, and again there is the undertone of suppressed horror 
throughout the play. 

Listen to what the Chorus (I. 362) says when they first hear of 
Phaedra’s love. We notice the force of the adjective avnxovora and 
the allusion to Phaedra’s Cretan parentage. There is further proof if 
we look at the scene between the Nurse and Phaedra, where the latter 
is trying to express her unspeakable love. We find her making various 
indirect approaches to the subject: in line 337 she speaks of the tragic 
loves of the tragic Cretan household, beginning with Pasiphaé’s un- 
natural passion for the bull. 

All this is designed to lead the Nurse on to a correct guess at the 
frightfulness of the disclosure Phaedra is about to make concerning 
her own life. However, the Nurse is intentionally or unintentionally 
obtuse, and Phaedra tries another tack (1. 347). 

Puagepra: What is this thing, this love? 

Nurse: Sweetest and bitterest, both things in one, at once. 
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PHaeEpRA: One of the two, the bitterness, I have known. 

Nurse: What! Are you in love, child? And who of men is he? 

PHarEpRA (faltering): This man is somebody..... An Amazon was his 
mother. .... 

Nurse (breaking in): You mean Hippolytus? 

PHAEDRA: From your own lips you hear it, not from mine. 


It is extremely important that there are no signs of any excessive hor- 
ror on the part of the Nurse until Hippolytus’ name is actually men- 
tioned. Probably, as a Kammerfrau, she is not exactly unused to af- 
fairs of this kind. What ultimately produces the outburst from line 
353 to line 361 is the appalling nature of the liaison. And when the 
Nurse curses the daylight and the sun (I. 355), we can be sure that this 
will be the reaction of almost any right-minded member of the audi- 
ence, if apprised of a similar monstrosity. Let us note Theseus’ reac- 
tions when he learns of the crime which he believes has been commit- 
ted. 
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Had Euripides wished to give us in Hippolytus a symbolic figure 
whose efforts to achieve a superhuman virtue resulted in tragic dis- 
aster, it would have been easy to shape another play like the Bacchae 
with application to the sexual theme. Pentheus represents the cause 
of human reason struggling against primitive mysticism. He is one 
of the tragic fools of the world pitted hopelessly against the emotional 
forces which lie in the hinterland of man’s nature, a man who believes 
that the world is run rationally as Euripides insists that it is not. 
But the essence of the difference of the two ideals crystallizes in the 
conflict. If Pentheus had permitted the establishment of the Dionysi- 
ac dances in Thebes, and if he had permitted his father and the seer to 
attend them without let or hindrance, then there would have been no 
tragedy of Pentheus. Pentheus possesses qualities of fair-mindedness 
and justice which his opponent Dionysus signally lacks, but this is 
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Euripides presenting the case with the objectivity of a great artist. 
The fact remains that Pentheus’ tragedy is the direct result of his 
character exhibited in a typical aspect by the play’s action. Now let 
us look at Hippolytus. If Mr. Linforth is right, we have to believe 
that the audience was bound to survey Hippolytus’ position with the 
feeling, ‘“‘That is precisely the attitude a wrong-headed fanatic like 
Hippolytus would assume.” We must believe that the audience would 
consider the alternative open to him. But can we possibly imagine 
that any Greek would consider it a reasonable or natural action to con- 
sent to such a proposal as Phaedra makes to Hippolytus? Without 
sharing Professor Pohlenz’ enthusiasm for this Teutonically ideal 
young man, I cannot believe that he had any choice in the matter. 

Well, then, we say that he is doomed from the beginning of the play. 
Yes, doomed, but doomed for what he is when the play opens. We 
assume Aphrodite’s hatred as the dynamic force of the plot, and the 
rest follows. The goddess destroys her enemy by a peculiarly cruel 
and malicious device. He, the supremely chaste, must meet his ruin 
through suspicion of the greatest pollution. Nothing in his actions 
from the time the play opens helps or hinders the fulfilment of that de- 
sign. Aphrodite has resolved to destroy him, and destroyed he is. 
And the moral symbolism, what of that? The moral symbolism is that 
Aphrodite and Artemis, the spirit of lust and the spirit of virginity, are 
opposed. Like Horatio, we may say: ‘There needs no ghost come from 
the grave to tell us that.”” A symbolic play, a play symbolic of the con- 
flict of ideals, must in its action show how these ideals come into con- 
flict. You cannot postulate their conflict and then contemplate their 
incompatibility through five acts relieved by episodes in themselves 
interesting but irrelevant to the thesis of the piece. 

Suppose, then, that we abandon the theory that the play is a piece 
of moral symbolism and take up the position that it is concerned with 
the tragedy of Hippolytus, without any conflict of moral values. We 
are now regarding Hippolytus like Oedipus, as a character tragically 
doomed from the outset by reason of a flaw in himself or an accidental 
fault. But the tragedy of Oedipus is actually a prolonged anagnorisis. 
The entire play is concerned with the king’s discovery of himself and 
the tragic consequences of that discovery. That is, every action of 
Oedipus within the play conduces directly to the final catastrophe. 
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Oedipus is active throughout as the instrument of his own ruin. But 
Hippolytus is completely passive. Apart from his expressed contempt 
for Aphrodite—and that belongs as much to the antecedents of the 
play as the murder of Laius in the Oedipus—and his rejection of 
Phaedra, which we cannot regard as a symptom of Hippolytus’ pecu- 
liar weakness, the only positive attitude taken by Hippolytus is in the 
matter of the oath. Of this, more later. 

Let us turn to the respective importance of the two figures, Phaedra 
and Hippolytus, about which the critics were so decisive. ‘‘Mais elle,” 
says Méridier, ‘‘ne s’occupe que le second rang. C’est 4 Hippolyte 
que revient le premier.” The first thing that must strike the impartial 
observer who bears this judgment in mind is the respective length of 
the two parts. Admittedly this is not decisive. We are not trying to 
weigh tragedy like meat, as Aristophanes says. But investigation of 
the Phaedra scenes is convincing by more than the mere matter of 
dead weight. Let us make a brief survey of the play, with the object of 
illuminating the spiritual proportions of the two parts. 

It may be claimed that the Prologue, by its statement of the plot, 
gives decisive evidence that Hippolytus is the center of the play. The 
goddess Aphrodite, in her exposé of the circumstances antecedent to 
the play’s action and of its subsequent course, starts with the story of 
Hippolytus’ sin. She is bent on his punishment, and we are led to infer 
that she is principally moved by jealousy of Artemis. She relates how 
Phaedra first met Hippolytus, and how she sickened with love for him. 
She stresses the misery of Phaedra and tells us its ultimate conse- 
quence in Hippolytus’ death brought about by his father Theseus’ 
curse. When she says, “‘Phaedra shall die gloriously, but die she must. 
I do not rate her death so high that I should let my enemies go free 
and pay me not the retribution which honor demands that I have,’ 
she is not assigning Phaedra an inferior role in the play. She is merely 
explaining why it is necessary that one who is guiltless should perish 
in the course of the punishment exacted from Hippolytus. I do not 
seek to prove that the legend did not stress Hippolytus’ punishment, 
but that Euripides, taking the legend—and this playbill Prologue is 
only a restatement of the legend—changes the emphasis from Hippol- 
ytus to Phaedra. 

After the Prologue with which the play opens, there is the song of 
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the hunters in honor of Artemis. The scene which introduces Hippol- 
ytus is poignant in its suppressions and tragic irony. The following 
dialogue between him and the old servant marks out clearly the con- 
tours of his personality. He is youthfully imperious, a mystic, and 
piously confident in his own righteousness. At this point Euripides 
undoubtedly focuses our attention on him. It is more than likely that 
the dramatist is thinking of many of his young contemporaries, intel- 
lectual mystics with leanings toward Orphism.* 

After the lyrical chorus—a Stimmungszene with resumptive and 
narrative detail—comes the story of Phaedra’s love for Hippolytus. 
For five hundred lines from line 120 Hippolytus does not appear. He 
is not even kept before our eyes by the dialogue between the Nurse 
and Phaedra, for these scenes are clinical in their concentration on the 
symptoms of love, and philosophical in their general treatment of the 
problem. Except for the Electra later, Euripides has made no more 
brilliant analysis of a woman’s emotions. His subject, however, is a 
woman’s emotions, not a woman. A passage in a letter from D. H. 
Lawrence to Garnett illustrates what I mean: 


Somewhat that which is physic, non-human in humanity, is more interest- 
ing to me than the old-fashioned human element which causes one to con- 
ceive a character in a certain moral scheme and make him consistent. The 
certain moral scheme is what I object to. . .. When Marinetti writes: “It is 
the solidity of a blade of steel that is interesting in itself, that is the incompre- 
hending and inhuman alliance of its molecules in resistance to, say, a bullet. 
The heat of a piece of wood or iron is a fact more passionate for us than the 
laughter or tears of a woman”—I know what he means. He is stupid as an 
artist for contrasting the heat of the iron and the laughter of a woman. Be- 
cause what is interesting in the laughter of a woman is the same as the bind- 
ing of the molecules of steel. It is the inhuman will, call it physiology, or, 


3 In his paper published in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (Vol. XLIV), 
Professor Michael Tierney elucidates Hippolytus’ Orphism mentioned by Theseus in 
1. 952. The contrast between the knowledge that comes g@ice rather than didaxrov 
(1. 79) recurs in the Bacchae (1. 315) applied to the Dionysiac mysteries and mystics. 
The Aetumy bears comparison with the Aepwv in the Bacchae 867 and 951, and also in 
the Frogs 326. 

“Thus the hero’s cult of Artemis has features very similar to the mystic cult of 
Dionysus, and his very first words do much to justify his father’s outburst later on’’ 
(Tierney, loc. cit.). The figure of Hippolytus is undoubtedly such as to capture the 
attention of the audience as an interesting type. 

T. Webster, in his recent book, An Introduction to Sophocles, also identifies Hip- 
polytus with a contemporary type, but from the political angle. 
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like Marinetti, physiology of matter if you like, which fascinates me. I do 
not care so much for what the woman feels in the ordinary sense of the word. 
That presumes an ego to feel with. I only care what the woman is, inhumanly, 
physiologically, materially according to the use of the word. 


It is the physiology of matter that fascinates Euripides. Phaedra’s 
guilty innocence is a true example of the driving force of Marinetti’s 
“inhuman will.”” How applicable to Euripides’ treatment of Phaedra 
are these words of Lawrence we can see by contrasting the play with 
Seneca’s Hippolytus and Racine’s Phédre; both the Roman and the 
Frenchman are trying to conceive a character within a certain moral 
scheme. For Seneca it is the deathly conventionality of the literary 
heroine of tragedy, a conventionality bred of the rhetoric of the 
schools. For Racine it is the classic artificiality of the seventeenth 
century, with its cumbrous amorous and chivalrous pretensions. It is 
{uripides who cares about the ‘something that is physic, non-human 
in humanity.” 

In the scene from line 600 to line 667 we get a glimpse, a significant 
glimpse, of Hippolytus. It is his pathological antifeminist outburst. 
Apart from the revelation granted us of his horror at such a proposal 
as the Nurse has made him, the scene is indicative of a hopelessly 
neurotic mentality on the part of Hippolytus. Whether there are really 
any grounds for believing that this play was written at the time when 
Euripides was involved in domestic trouble we have no means of being 
sure. Aristophanes in the Frogs affirms that Euripides had such trou- 
ble in his life, and he mentions it directly after his criticism of the two 
plays, the Stheneboia and the Hippolytus. There is also a strong tradi- 
tion in the scholia that the Hippolytus was composed at the moment of 
Euripides’ bitterness. There seems, indeed, no very good reason for 
disregarding this story. However that may be, the passage from line 
645 to line 650 is the final refutation, if another is needed, of Professor 
Pohlenz’ conception of Hippolytus as a man free from any Abnormali- 
tdt. In lines 664-65 and 966 (in Theseus’ indictment of his son) there 
are clear proofs that Hippolytus, so far from being the healthy hero of 
the drama, is someone haunted and tortured by an obsession. Homo- 
sexuality would have been no particular reproach for a young man like 
Hippolytus, but Euripides is searching to express something much 
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deeper. It is the pathetic discontent, restlessness, and supreme un- 
happiness of an adolescent overintellectually developed (1. 954). 
After the disappearance of Phaedra in line 751, the individual part 
of the play is over. There remains the denouement of the plot, which 
is characterized by a certain stiff formality. The personal qualities 
which picked out the various shades in Hippolytus in the first scene 
are lost, and in the charge and refutation scenes between him and 
Theseus, the matter and manner are mostly stock sophistic technique. 
Much of it recurs in the agones in the other plays (ef. ll. 916-20 with 
Hecuba 814; 1. 925 with Medea 516; 1. 950 with T’roades 970). Hippol- 
ytus’ speech (Il. 983-1020) is all too evidently modeled on the speech 
of Creon in Oedipus Rex, a play written shortly before this, the second 
version of the Hippolytus. But Creon’s speech in the Oedipus (1. 582) 
seems realistic and characteristic because Sophocles has by minor 
hints prepared us for just such a speech from a man of Creon’s temper- 
ament. Hippolytus is accused in a very complicated emotional situa- 
tion. He is also by no means a hard-headed pragmatist like Creon in 
the Sophoclean play. The man who could utter the denunciation of 
woman in the scene beginning line 600 would have been quite incapa- 
ble of reasoning with this pretty attention to arguments of first and 
second worth, when charged with a most heinous crime by a father he 
dearly loved. All this scene shows Euripides in his customary role of 
rhetorical speech-writer. And as in the Andromache and the Hecuba, 
the agon is an abstract agon in which for convenience the characters 
bear the same labels as when we saw them earlier in the play. But of 
the character of Hippolytus, the hot-headed Hippolytus who is arro- 
gant with a servant who gives him a word or two of good advice, of the 
passionate Hippolytus hissing the words of hate at the Nurse, of the 
intensely devotional Hippolytus devoured with the white heat of his 
adoration of Artemis, there is not one trace. The only particular as 
distinct from the general formal characteristics which distinguish this 
agon from the others is the audience’s awareness that Hippolytus is 
sacrificing himself for the sake of his oath. Hippolytus swears to the 
Nurse that he will not reveal the secret she confides in him. Later, 
since he realizes that the oath was taken in ignorance, he is in doubt 
about the advisability of keeping it but sticks to his word and per- 
ishes. Now, is this the tragic element in his character? Is this the de- 
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struction of the noble man through his greatest nobility? I think that 
our answer lies in Hippolytus’ own words. At the last moment, when 
he has heard his doom from Theseus, he speculates on the wisdom of 
renouncing his oath and clarifying the situation. “But no,” he says, 
“he would not believe who should believe and I should be false to my 
oath and all for nothing” (Il. 1062-63). Surely it is plain that the oath 
is the creation of the second edition and is designed to meet a drama- 
turgical need. In the first edition, where Phaedra made the proposition 
to Hippolytus herself and survived his death brought on him by her 
accusations,‘ I doubt if there was this oath. Then the agon may well 
have been Phaedra and Hippolytus before Theseus. But when the 
tragedy demands that the truth should break on Theseus like a light- 
ning bolt in the epilogue, the oath which binds the lips of Hippolytus 
is the only device whereby this can be accomplished. For a modern 
dramatist there would be no need for such an oath. That one should 
not kiss and tell, or indeed should not even tell where one has not 
kissed, is our heritage from the Romantic age. But, like the oath im- 
posed on the Chorus by Phaedra, Hippolytus’ oath and his fidelity to 
it are of purely dramaturgical and not spiritual significance. It is a 
necessary condition of the plot. 

What follows the end of the Hippolytus agon is also conventionally 
formal—a messenger’s speech and the theophaneia, Here, then, we 
have our materials for forming a judgment on Hippolytus—two short 
opening scenes in which the dramatist adumbrates a character by 
sketching a few personal traits, Hippolytus’ outburst against women, 
and one or two deductions to be made from Theseus’ charges against 
him (ll. 947-52), e.g., that he was interested in Orphism; that he was 
spiritually arrogant; that he was a master of the supersophistical sub- 
tleties of argument. Can one, from such evidence as this, build either 
a picture of the ideal champion of chastity or the central figure of a 
great tragedy? It seems to me, in contradistinction to Méridier and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, that it is Hippolytus who is the foil of 
Phaedra. Such personal traits as have been given him are designed 
to make of him a satire on the intellectuals of the fifth century. 

What, then, at last shall we say is the theme of the Hippolytus? It 
is a play about the unchallengeable rule of love over the human animal 


4A.I. Haagens, De Hippolytis Euripideis (Leyden, 1898), p. 57. 
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and about the transformation which love can make in the human ani- 
mal. In Aphrodite, Euripides has made a composite figure out of two 
different aspects of the goddess. One is the Aphrodite of folk tale, the 
petulant, wilful goddess of the Iliad. The other is the primitive life- 
force. As the first she furnishes the machinery of the plot, and part of 
that machinery is her hatred of Hippolytus and her destruction of him. 
It is Aphrodite, the life-force, who gives inner significance to the 
drama. It is her supremacy that the play asserts, but over Phaedra 
primarily and only secondarily over Hippolytus. Phaedra is a normal, 
rather conventional woman metamorphosed into a neurotic sadist. 
She can cast aside the moral restraints of the society in which she lives 
and try to seduce her stepson. When she fails, she plans his murder 
and makes her suicide the guaranty of his guilt (ll. 964-65). Yet, says 
Euripides, she is not really a criminal. Love is a frenzy of madness, 
and, when it strikes, the victim is not accountable in terms of her 
former personality or in terms of abstract rightness or wrongness. 
Thus, the general philosophical theme of the play, which centers 
around Phaedra, is crossed by the purely personal tragedy of Hippoly- 
tus. He, pathetically immature, unreal, and more than a little of a 
prig, is precisely a man born to be ill used by life in grotesque fashion. 
There is a grinning cynicism in the description of this pure, young 
idealist who knows nothing of love “save what I have heard or what I 
have seen in pictures” (Il. 1004-5). But the legend has all along iden- 
tified him as Aphrodite’s victim, and Euripides only needed to draw a 
verisimilar detail or two to finish off the picture. But the dramatist’s 
own contribution (and one of his most masterly achievements in char- 
acterization and dramatic technique) is the study of Phaedra—this 
simple and cowardly woman transformed into an incestuous harlot 
and a murderess. On her he has spent the most pains and virtually all 
the dramatic tension of the play. If Phaedra and her tragedy are not 
his central interest, the artist has been guilty of an incredible preoc- 
cupation with the nonessential and an unintelligible concentration on 
irrelevant detail. Just as the sacrifice of Alcestis for her husband has 
been made the peg on which Euripides has hung a play about the 
complacent selfishness of Admetus, the Torvald Helmer of antiquity, 
so the story of Hippolytus done to death by Aphrodite is the formal 
scheme into which the study of Phaedra and her guilty innocence is 
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fitted. Consider the following passages of the play and their context. 
They are indications of the poet’s stress. 

The Nurse, on learning of her mistress’ passion for Hippolytus at 
line 361 says: 


The chaste, they love not vice of their own will, 

But yet they love it. Cypris, you are no God: 

You are something stronger than God, if that can be. 
You have ruined her and me and all the house. 


In line 442, when she is pleading with Phaedra for the gratification of 
love which otherwise threatens to destroy her life, she says: 


The tide of love, when she comes full surge, no one withstands. 
If you yield to her, 

Her visitation’s mild, but the proud fanatic 

She takes and punishes with cruel insults. 

She wings her way through the air: she’s in the sea, 

In its foaming billows. From her everything, 

That is, is born. For she engenders us, 

Sowing the seed of desire whereof we’re born, 

All we her children crawling on earth. 


In view of the general philosophical character of the Nurse’s 
speeches (ef. Il. 185 ff. and 250 ff.), these two speeches have obviously 
more than dramaturgical importance. 

In line 525, when the Nurse has won her case with Phaedra and 
Phaedra has yielded to her fatal pleading, the Chorus chants: 


Love distills desire upon the eyes, 

Love brings bewitching grace into the heart 
Of whom she would destroy. 

I pray that Love may never come to me 
With murderous intent 

In rhythms measureless and wild. 

Not fire nor star have stronger bolts 

Than those of Aphrodite sent 

By the hand of Eros, Zeus’ child. 


Finally, the Chorus sums up the action of the play before the theo- 
phaneia in the following lyric: 
1268 Cypris, you guide men’s hearts 


And the inflexible 
Heart of the Gods and with you 
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Comes Love with the flashing wings, 
Comes Love with the swiftest of wings. 
Over the land he flies and the loud echoing 
Salty sea. 

He bewitches and maddens the heart 

Of the victim he swoops upon. 

He bewitches the race of the mountain-haunting 
Lion and beasts of the sea, 

And all the creatures that earth feeds 

And the blazing sun sees: 

Men too. 

Over all you hold kingly power. 

Love, you are only ruler 

Over all these. 

The two editions of the play give us a further indication of its au- 
thor’s interests. In the first, Phaedra makes the proposition to Hippol- 
ytus herself. That proved too much for the Athenian audience, so 
Euripides took it back and amended it. But he did not alter anything 
essential in the character of his main figure. He invented the Nurse 
as a go-between to carry out the ugly part of the affair. But there is no 
doubt whatever that Phaedra knows what was going on. That we can 
see from the conclusion of the scene between the Nurse and Phaedra (ll. 
507 ff.). Euripides wished to show that, given the most incriminating 
indictment of Phaedra possible, sheis still innocent at the bar of human, 
if not divine, justice. Love working through Phaedra destroys Hippol- 
ytus. Such is the framework of the plot. But how does it work? With 
great dexterity the first Phaedra scene makes us feel all the subcon- 
scious stirrings of her mind before Phaedra herself is aware of them. 
Then the tentative approach to the step which will inevitably lead to 
her destruction. We are shown dramatically by the action in the first 
two scenes what Phaedra tells us explicitly later (ll. 372 and 432). 
Phaedra is guiltless, if by guilt we mean the conscious and deliberate 
choice of evil when the good is intellectually apprehended. But can 
we ever talk of a conscious decision of this kind when the chooser is 
under the influence of an essentially animal passion which carries him 
or her out and beyond the limits of reason? “I will show you,” says 
Artemis to Theseus when she explains the machinery of the plot, “the 
frenzied love which seized your wife, or, I may call it, a noble inno- 
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cence. For that most hated goddess, hated by all of us whose joy is 
virginity, drove her with love’s sharp prickings to desire your son.” 

‘Was the story I composed about Phaedra not true,” asks Euripides 
in the Frogs, where she is listed among his perverse creations along 
with Stheneboia. And the Athenian audience, as well as we, can an- 
swer as did Aeschylus: ‘‘By Zeus, most true,’’ even if all the purity 
leagues continue with Aeschylus, “but the poet should conceal the 
vile, and not bring it on the boards. For children have the school mas- 
ter and the young men have the poets.” 
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THE PATRONS OF PHILODEMUS 


WALTER ALLEN, JR., AND PHILLIP H. DELACY 


HE almost feudal strata of Roman society in the Ciceronian 
period are usually studied only as the predecessors of the elabo- 
rate court of imperial times. In the examination of the social 
life of the republic, emphasis has always been laid upon the nobles 
and their political associations with each other, and the relationship 
of the lesser people to these great lords has not received the treat- 
ment it deserves. Today, of course, we are more interested in the 
literary men than in any other group of the lower brackets of society, 
and it is to a consideration of the dependence of these literary and 
scholarly men upon the nobles that this paper is devoted. 
The system of literary patronage in Rome seems to have grown out 
of the praetoria cohors or cohors amicorum.! Whether these were two 


1 This question has already been discussed in some detail by Walter Allen, Jr., ‘On 
the Friendship of Lucretius with Memmius,”’ Class. Phil., XX XIII (1938), 167-81; a 
discussion which, in regard to the present paper, is admirably supplemented by L’Abbé 
Reure, Les Gens de lettres et leur protecteurs & Rome (Paris: Belin Fréres, 1891), pp. 1-46. 
Reure is very good on the general description of the institution, although he fails 
notably in some particular instances, as in the case of Lucretius, and he does not 
discuss the origin of the system to any extent. The origin, as in so many Roman cus- 
toms, seems to be Roman under the influence of Greece. Hence we must look to the 
development of the Companions by Philip and Alexander: RE, s.v. ‘Eratpo (Plau- 
mann); Cambridge Ancient History, VI, 205 f. and 358 f.; VII, 9-11; Paulus Spitta, De 
amicorum, qui vocantur, in Macedonum regno condicione (Berlin: Gustavus Lange, 
1875), pp. 5-20. Spitta describes the comparative Greek and Roman terminology on 
p. 10, n. 9, and on p. 17 he describes the different classes of friends, a subject which is 
more fully discussed by Arnaldo Momigliano, ‘‘Honorati amici,’”’ Athenaeum, studii 
periodici di letteratura e storia dell’ Antichita, XI (1933), 136-41; ef. Th. Reinach, 
Mithradate Eupator, Roi de Pont (Paris: Librairie de Firmin-Didot et Cie, 1890), pp. 
252-53, 294, esp. n. 1, p. 253; D. G. Hogarth, Journal of Philology, XVII (1888), 18 f.; 
A. Bouché-Leclereq, Histoire des Lagides (Paris: E. Leroux, 1903-07), III, 102-17 
and passim; H. Willrich, ‘Zum hellenistischen Titel- und Ordens-Wesen,” Klio, IX 
(1909), 416-21. We find that the Hellenistic type of pido: later became an institution 
even in Parthia (M. I. Rostovtzeff and C. Bradford Welles, ‘‘A Parchment Contract 
of Loan from Dura-Europus on the Euphrates,’’ Yale Classical Studies, II [1931], 6, 
53-54). The early growth of the cohors praetoria is discussed by Franz Frohlich, ‘‘Die 
Gardetruppen der rémischen Republik,’’ Programm der Aargauischen Kantonsschule 
(Aarau: Buchdruckerei von H. R. Sauerliinder, 1882), pp. 29-41; “‘Einige Erweiterun- 
gen meiner Programmarbeit von 1882 iiber die Gardetruppen der rémischen Republik,” 
ibid. (1884), pp. 1-7. Most important, since he discusses both literary and military 
([CuassicaL PuitoLocy, XXXIV, January, 1939] 59 
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separate bodies or simply one is a question which is difficult to answer 
because of lack of evidence, and which is of no immediate importance 
to the problem in hand. Some such body had grown up by the time 
of Scipio Africanus the Younger, and, through his agency and appar- 
ently somewhat in imitation of the Hellenistic kings, it became cus- 
tomary for literary men to go along in this cohors, although they 
ordinarily did not take an active part in the warfare. The origin 
would seem, then, to be partly Hellenistic and partly Roman. It was 
evidently the tradition for a Roman general to take with him in the 
field the people who formed his circle of friends while in Rome.? When 
the Romans began, under Greek influence, to be interested in litera- 
ture and to keep authors and scholars about them, they naturally 
took these men along with them on their campaigns. The date at 
which a part of the entourage of the general ceased to be a fighting 
unit, and came to consist of friends dependent upon him to some de- 
gree, is one which will probably never be settled. 

The growth of the custom of supporting literary men has been 
dealt with in sufficient detail by the works cited in the first footnote, 
as have been the facts that the relationship is called amicitia and both 
patron and literary man amicus. One point only must be made clear: 
that this relationship of patron and author is one which admits of 
stratification. Catullus, for instance, was of good family but always in 
somewhat straitened circumstances—in his own opinion, at any 
rate. What he sought from a patron—and his poems show that he 
made several attempts*—would be entirely different from what a 
Greek or a freedman could expect. Horace’s attitude demonstrates 
that, under the most favorable circumstances, the literary man re- 
tained considerable independence ;‘ but, in contrast, let us reflect upon 
the rebuffs suffered by Catullus and Lucretius. 


people, is Jacobus Van Vliet, De praetoria atque amicorum cohortibus (Traiecti ad 
Rhenum: apud L. E. Bosch & Filium, 1926), although I should put a little more 
emphasis on the Hellenistic influence than he does. Cf. also Virginia Moscrip, ‘‘Literary 
Patronage in Rome 240 B.c.-90 B.c.”” (Chicago [unpub. diss.], 1928). 

2 This circle was so formalized by the time of the Gracchi that the nobles had grades 
of friends (Seneca De beneficiis vi. 34). 

3 Reure, op. cit., pp. 36-40. 


4 Norman W. DeWitt, ‘‘Parresiastic Poems of Horace,” Class. Phil., XXX (1935), 
312-19; ef. Horace Epistles i. 7. 
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The system of grading friends was inherent in the orderly Roman 
outlook on life. It was observed at the salutatio as early as the time 
of the Gracchi, and we can understand it more clearly if we only re- 
member the numerous statements in literature that different qualities 
of food and drink were frequently served at the same dinner party, 
and that the people who served the same fare to all their guests did 
so self-consciously and under the influence of the Stoic doctrine that 
all men are created equal.® 

This paper intends to be a consideration of the efforts of one of the 
less exalted literary men, the Greek philosopher Philodemus, to gain 
a patron. Apparently he was no more successful than the Roman Epi- 
curean, Lucretius, and he seems to have knocked in vain at the same 
doors. When we think of literary patronage in antiquity, we think of 
some golden relationship among Maecenas, Augustus, Horace, and 
Vergil; but the lesser literary lights were forced to take part in a vulgar 
and mercenary scramble which was too often unsuccessful. The diffi- 
culties Philodemus and Lucretius experienced probably represent a 
truer picture of the state of affairs than do the groups around Messalla 
and Maecenas. 

Philodemus was one of many Greeks who came to Italy and at- 
tempted to obtain the patronage of wealthy Romans. The poet 
Archias, as an example of the more successful foreign authors, estab- 
lished a lasting connection with the Luculli; and through them he ac- 
quired not only his livelihood but also certain civic privileges and the 
friendship of other eminent Romans.’ The philosopher Staseas had 
similar good fortune with M. Piso. Even on this high level of patron- 
age, of course, the freedom of the Greek writers tended to suffer from 
their desire to please their patrons, and frequently their works were 
written at the request of the Romans who befriended them. 

There were, however, Greek writers and philosophers who did not 
enjoy such a favored position in Roman society. Exclusive of those 
who, as clients or freedmen, were definitely on the lowest social level,® 


§Cf. nn 2. 
6 Cicero Ad Altticum xiii. 52. 2; Martial i. 20, iv. 85; Pliny Epistles ii. 6; and passim. 
7 Cicero Pro Archia 5-6. 8 Cicero De finibus v. 8, 75; De oratore i. 104. 


9 Typical of this class are Hilarus, libertus and librarius of Cicero (Ad Att. i. 12. 2; 
xiii. 19. 1); Caecilius Epirota, freedman of Atticus, later a member of the household 
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there were others, among them some of the greatest intellectual leaders 
of the time, whose contact with Romans was of an inconstant and 
uncertain nature. The Academic philosopher, Antiochus of Ascalon, 
had contacts with many nobles, and at one time even accompanied a 
Roman general on a campaign, but he was never permanently at- 
tached to any one man.!° Patro the Epicurean was for a time an 
amicus of Cicero and had the advantage of his intercession with 
Memmius; yet never did he succeed in establishing a lasting basis 
for amicitia.' Some Greeks of this class, e.g., Posidonius, were per- 
haps of a sufficiently great reputation that they could be compara- 
tively indifferent to Roman patronage; the majority, however, prob- 
ably needed whatever help they could obtain from time to time. 

The more eminent Romans must have been surrounded by Greeks 
who were seeking their favor. Cicero, about whom we have the most 
evidence, was related more or less closely to numerous Greek literary 
men. Some were members of his household, such as the tutor-librarian 
Tyrannio,!® others were hangers-on who obtained occasional bene- 
fits,'4 and still others were received into his home almost as equals." 
Cicero prided himself on being friendly with the leading Greek phi- 
losophers, and sometimes in a fit of generosity he almost pictured 
himself as the guardian of a whole philosophical school." 

The general conditions of the patronage of Greek philosophers and 


of Gallus (Suet. De gram. 16); Lenaeus, freedman of Pompey (ibid. 15); Tyrannio, en- 
slaved by Lucullus, freed by Murena (Plutarch Lucullus 19; Suidas, s.v. ‘‘Tyrannio’’); 
Alexander Polyhistor (Plutarch Crassus 3; Suidas, s.v. ‘‘Alexander of Miletus’). 

10 Antiochus was a familiaris of Cicero, Atticus, Varro, M. Piso, Lucullus, ete. Cf. 
Cicero Brutus 315; De leg. i. 54; Acad. i. 13; De fin. v. 75; Lucullus 137. Antiochus ac- 
companied Lucullus to Syria (Cicero Lucullus 61). 

11 Cicero Ad fam. xiii. 1. 2-4. The relation of Xeno to Cicero was very similar (Ad 
Att. v. 13:63 vi 102.53 xiv: 16) 4):xvi. 1. 8sevi. 3. 2). 

12 Posidonius, at least, refused to write a history of Cicero’s consulship (Ad Att. ii. 
1. 2). Thyillus and Archias also made similar refusals (ibid. i. 16. 15). 

13 Suidas, s.v. ‘‘Tyrannio’’; Cicero Ad Quint. fr. ii. 4. 2; Ad Alt. iv. 4b. 1; iv. 8a. 2. 

14 F..g., Cratippus received Roman citizenship through Cicero (Plutarch Cicero 24) 
and was a teacher of Cicero’s son (Cicero Ad fam. xii. 16. 2). Cf. also Patro and Xeno, 
n. 11. 

18 E.g., Diodotus the Stoic (Cicero Brutus 309; Lucullus 115; De nat. deor. i. 6; Tusc. 
disp. v. 113; Ad fam. xiii. 16. 4). 


16 De nat. deor. i. 6; Lucullus 115; De fin. v. 3; Tusc. disp. iii. 22. 
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poets by Romans may be formulated with some approach to precision ; 
yet in particular instances it is often difficult to determine the exact 
relations obtaining between a Greek and his Roman friends. The 
problems surrounding the name of Philodemus are especially difficult 
in view of the contradictory elements in the evidence. The most ex- 
tensive, though by no means the most reliable, evidence is from Cic- 
ero’s In Pisonem 68, which reads: 

Is [sc. Philodemus] cum istum [sc. Pisonem] adulescentem iam tum hace dis 
irata fronte vidisset, non fastidivit eius amicitiam, cum esset praesertim ap- 


petitus; dedit se in consuetudinem sic, ut prorsus una viveret nec fere um- 
quam ab eo discederet. 


It has been customary to assume, on the basis of this passage, that 
Piso and Philodemus were associated in much the same way as 
Archias and the Luculli. It has even been held that the villa in Hercu- 
laneum, where so many of Philodemus’ works were found, must have 
belonged to Piso;!’ that Philodemus accompanied Piso to Mace- 
donia;'® and that Philodemus shared the political views of Piso.'® 
The fact that a poem and a philosophical treatise of Philodemus are 
dedicated to Piso, and also the circumstance that Philodemus seems 
at one time to have been opposed to Antony, are cited as corroborating 
evidence.*° There is also mention of a Roman sent to Cilicia, which 
has been interpreted as an unfavorable reference to Cicero.”! 

The case, however, is not so obvious. Mommsen showed long ago 
that there is not a shred of positive evidence connecting Piso with 
the Herculanean villa where the works of Philodemus were found.” 

17 Cf. D. Comparetti and G. de Petra, La villa ercolanese dei Pisoni (Torino: E. 
Loescher, 1883), pp. 5-9. 

18 Cf. C. Cichorius, Rémische Studien (Leipzig: Teubner, 1922), p. 295. 


19 Cf, H. Diels, ‘‘Philodemus iiber die Gétter,’’ Abhandlungen der K. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil.-hist. Kl. [Berlin, 1916]), Abh. 7 (Jahrgang 1915), p. 
99. 


20 Anth. Pal. xi. 44 contains the address, ¢iArare Ieiowv. In Philodemus’ zrepi rod 
kad’ “Ounpov &ya0od Bacthéws occurs the simple phrase, ® Ileiowv. The reference to 
Antony is found in the Iepi Ged» A, Col. XXV, 35-37 (Diels, op. cit., p. 44): .... 
brav 6p& tapwoapévors bd’ évds ’Avtwviov xelpas Ta Kat’ doTu Tos evayTious 


21 This fragment is quoted in Diels, op. cit., p. 99: Tov éxi rods Kidtxas &reoradpuéevov 
ind (a6?) ris ‘Pawns axodovOety xedebouev Ta peta Tav dirocddwy kai rav Snuaywyav 
outnrnberra. 


2Th. Mommsen, “Inschriftbiisten,’’ Archaeologische Zeitung, XXXVIII (1880), 
32-36. 
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The supposed reference to Cicero, which could be to any governor of 
Cilicia, need not be hostile, and even if it were, it would not neces- 
sarily connect Philodemus with Piso. The mention of Antony is equal- 
ly vague and noncommittal, and it provides no sound basis for de- 
termining the political alignment of Philodemus.?’ Even the fact that 
Philodemus dedicated works to Piso is not conclusive evidence that 
he enjoyed Piso’s continuous patronage. Literary men sometimes ded- 
icated their works to those whose patronage they were trying to ob- 
tain, and their suit was not always successful.*4 Philodemus’ epigram 
addressed to Piso sounds very much like an attempt to establish 
firmly the relation of amicitia.*®> Furthermore, Philodemus dedicated 
his Rhetoric to a young Gaius. The name of Memmius immediately 
suggests itself, since Memmius’ early connection with Epicureanism 
is well established, and it is quite possible that Philodemus at one 
time tried to win his favor.” 

Another indication that Philodemus was not so closely allied with 
Piso as Cicero asserts in the Jn Pisonem is the fact that Philodemus 
was associated with Siro in the Epicurean school at Naples. This 
school, modeled after the Garden in Athens, was composed of a num- 
ber of persons living and studying together.?’ These Epicureans were 

23 Diels (op. cit., p. 100) has tried to prove that Philodemus opposed monarchy, 


but his argument is not strong. He has overlooked Philodemus’ severe censure of 
democracy in his Rhetoric, ed. Sudhaus (Teubner, 1892-96), i. 375. 


24 E.g., in the case of Lucretius and Memmius; cf. article by Allen in n. 1. 
25 Anth. Pal. xi. 44. Cf. especially the phrase @idrare Ileiowy in 1. 1, and ll. 7-8: 


Aipiov eis \urnv ae Kadiada, didrrare Ieicwr, 
€& &arns éAket woucodiArs érapos 
eixada Secrvifwy érvavovov. ei 5’ drrodelyns 
ovata Kai Bpopuiov xioyern mpdroow, 
GAN’ érdpous Sper ravadnOéas, EAN’ Exaxobon 
Painkwv yains mov’ wed: xpdoTEpa® 
hv 6€ wore oTpeyys Kal és hyuéas SuparTa, Ileiowr, 
Giouev éx Aur7s eixada miorepnv. 
26 Rhetoric, ed. Sudhaus, i. 222-23: d&roreewpnuéywr rorvyapodv, ® Tate mat, aravTwr. 
. Since the Rhetoric was written in the seventies (cf. H. Hubbell, ‘The Rhetorica 
of Philodemus,”’ Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, X XIII [1920], 259), it could 
refer to the period in Memmius’ early life when he was an Epicurean. Cf. Cicero Ad 
fam. xiii. 1. 2 and W. Allen, op. cit., pp. 178 f. 

27 On the nature and membership of the Epicurean school at Naples, especially in its 
relation to Vergil and other Augustans, see T. Frank, Vergil (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1922), pp. 47-53; A. Rostagni, Virgilio Minore (Torino: Chiantore, 1933), pp. 
169-79; N. DeWitt, ‘Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,”’ Class. Phil., 
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quite poor, and it seems evident that there were no wealthy Roman 
members such as Piso and Memmius.”* Piso may at one time have 
studied under Philodemus, and may occasionally have conferred bene- 
fits upon him; but there is very little evidence for such favors aside 
from Cicero’s speech. Moreover, the evidence of the speech must be 
greatly discounted, since in it Cicero is obviously trying to discredit 
Piso by associating him with an Epicurean.?® More reliable evidence 
shows that Philodemus, as the leader of a school of philosophy, was 
probably related to Roman patrons in the same occasional manner as 
other heads of schools, such as Antiochus and Cratippus. He was not 
the house-poet-and-philosopher of any one Roman, but undoubtedly 
enjoyed from time to time beneficial contacts with many, among 
whom were Torquatus and Cicero himself.*° 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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XXXI (1936), 205-11; ‘‘Epicurean Contubernium,” Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LX VII 
(1936), 55-63. Some of Philodemus’ more technical works were apparently written as 
textbooks for the school. Cf. De signis (Gomperz [ed.] ‘“Herkulanische Studien,’”’ Heft 1 
{Leipzig: Teubner, 1865]) xxvii. 38. 


28 Cicero (De fin. i. 65) mentions the typical poverty of Epicureans. Specific refer- 
ences to the poverty of Philodemus and Siro may be found in Anth. Pal. xi. 44. 3-4 
and Vergil Catalepton 8. The tone of Philodemus’ epigram (in n. 25) indicates that 
Piso was not one of the group. 


29 Epicureanism was not considered a respectable philosophy for a mature and 
statesmanlike Roman. Cf. Plutarch’s references to the Epicureanism of Cassius (Caesar 
66; Brutus 37, 39) where he cites Cassius so conspicuously that he is shown up as an 
exception. Cf. Cicero’s letter to Memmius (Ad fam. xiii 1. 2-4) where Cicero is careful 
to imply that Memmius had put away Epicureanism with his other youthful follies 
(cf. Allen, op. cit., p. 178). The passage we have quoted from the In Pisonem shows 
that Cicero could use Piso’s Epicureanism to discredit him in the eyes of the average 
people as well as of the nobles. 


30 Cf. Cicero De fin. ii. 119. T. Frank has also connected him with Caesar and a 
number of others (op. cit., p. 51). 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE FOURTH ECLOGUE ONCE MORE 


Dr. Tarn’s recent revival! of the suggestion? that the baby of Eclogue IV is 
the child which might have been expected as the normal and logical result of 
the wedding in 40 B.c.* of Mark Antony and Octavia has met with approval 
in high quarters.‘ It therefore merits close attention. Dr. Tarn’s line of rea- 
soning is indeed seductive, and it is doubtless a sign of temerity to question his 
proposed identification. I venture to do so, however, because one of his prin- 
cipal arguments does not sound altogether convincing. Dr. Tarn thinks that 
Vergil is welcoming not Octavian’s child but the presumptive baby of Antony, 
because ‘“‘he was in October 40 still the more important of the two men, still 
the stronger, and still far the more popular with the Roman world.’® Hence, 
“Antony must come in somehow.”® Now it may indeed be true that in 40 
Antony appeared to the average Roman as the strongest figure in the 
triumvirate, although it is not irrelevant to point out that since 42 the prestige 
of Octavian had been steadily rising.’ Julius Caesar had been officially pro- 
nounced divus in 428 so that since then Octavian had been divi filius. This 
must have enhanced the young man’s importance in the eyes of many Ro- 
mans. To Vergil especially Octavian seemed the great man—and that is what 
is important here. Even though most Romans may have still felt in 40 that 
Antony was the biggest of the three, did Vergil think so? The language of 
Eclogue I* obviously makes it clear that, when he wrote that poem, Octavian, 


1In JRS, XXII (1932), 151-59. 


2—D. A. Slater in CR, X XVI (1912), 114; the suggestion had been made much earlier 
than this (see Conington’s introductory note to Eclogue IV). 

3 At the time Eclogue IV was written (Tarn, op. cit., pp. 151 f.). 

4H. Mattingly in CR, XLVIII (1934), 164. On the other hand, J. Carcopino’s 
revival (in his Virgile et le mystére de la iv® éclague [1930]) of the old theory, that the 
baby is the child of Pollio, the consul named in line 12 of the poem, supported though 
it has been by a very ingenious but highly unconvincing argument from A. Bazouin in 
Rev. des ét. lat. XV (1937), 26-28, has failed to carry conviction. See Tarn, op. cit., 
p. 153; R. Syme in CQ, XXXI (1937), 39-48. 

5 Op. cit., p. 154. 

6 [bid., p. 153. 

7 As Dr. Tarn himself admits: ‘‘Antony had relatively lost ground since Philippi’’ 
(ibid., p. 154). 

8 Suet. Jul. 88. 

® Especially ll. 6, 7, 41, 63. 
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not Antony, loomed large in the poet’s eyes. Can the same statement be made 
of Eclogue IV? The poem does not explicitly name Octavian; indeed, as Dr. 
Tarn insists, it actually names Antony’s man Pollio.!° But there is one line, 
which Dr. Tarn completely neglects and which surely must refer to Octavian, 
a line couched in such language as to make it certain that Vergil is paying as 
high a tribute to Octavian in Eclogue IV as in Eclogue I. This is line 10: 
“casta fave Lucina: tuus iam regnat Apollo.” Remarkable words, which come 
in rather awkwardly after the words ‘“‘redeunt Saturnia regna’”’ four lines higher 
up. 

The usual explanation of this line, that Vergil has incorporated in 
Eclogue IV the Etruscan theory of a succession of ten saecula each of which 
was under the rule of a particular deity, does not satisfactorily explain why he 
should select for mention precisely the saeculum over which Apollo presided. 
It is strange that scholars interested in the problem of the poem have not 
seized on this line long before this, especially in view of Servius’ comments on 
it, which are as follows: “quidam hoc loco ‘casta fave Lucina, tuus iam 
regnat Apollo,’ Octaviam sororem significari adfirmant ipsumque Augustum 
Apollinem. .... ‘tuus iam regnat Apollo’ ultimum saeculum ostendit, quod 
Sibylla solis esse memoravit, et tangit Augustum, cui simulacrum factum est 
cum Apollinis cunctis insignibus.’’!* 

The importance that the cult of Apollo held later for Augustus is no- 
torious.!* Apollo, in fact, came to represent in his person the spirit of the 
Augustan age; and, later at any rate, Augustus was actually identified with 
the god. If it can be shown that this association of Octavian with Apollo was 
known as early as the year 40, then obviously the words tuwus iam regnat 
Apollo penned by Vergil in that year have deep significance. The evidence is 
not abundant, but, I think, conclusive. Kiessling’s suggestion’ that Apollo 


10 In my view merely for dating purposes. 
11 See, e.g., Conington’s notes on ll. 4 and 10 of the Eclogue. 


12 Ps, Acro ad Hor. Ep. i. 3. 17 tells us that in the library of the Palatine temple 
Augustus set up a statue of himself habitu ac statu Apollinis; probably Servius and Ps. 
Acro are referring to the same statue. 


13 We can adduce, e.g., Apollo’s role at Actium, the dedication in solo privato of the 
Palatine temple and library in 28, and the place assigned to Apollo at the Ludi Saecu- 
lares in 17. (Horace’s poem makes it clear that Apollo, not Jupiter, was the god chiefly 
invoked in 17.) 

14]In addition to Apollo’s importance in the Aeneas story (cf. Verg. Aen. vi. 9 f.; 
Tibullus ii. 5. 17 f.), one can adduce innumerable passages, e.g., Propert. ii. 31; Verg. 
Aen. viii. 704 f.; Res gestae iii. 17 f.; Vell. Pat. ii. 81; Cass. Dio xlix. 15. 5. 


15 This is denied by O. Immisch, Aus Roms Zeitwende, p. 29 (‘‘Schirmherr ist Apollo 
dem Princeps, apollinisch ist sein Ideal, nicht aber soll es die eigene Person sein’’); but 
see F. Altheim, Rémische Religionsgeschichte, III, 56 f. 


16 In Philol. Unters., I, 92, n. 36. 
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had for long been a favorite god of the Julian gens has never been convincingly 
refuted.!”7 Octavian’s father apparently thought that his son, even before he 
was born, was under the particular care of the sun god.'* Julius Caesar is said 
to have harbored a similar belief.1* And it was precisely in the year 40 that 
Octavian began to insist publicly on his connection with the god: it was in 
that year that he appeared at a cena dwéexabeos dressed as Apollo.?® Vergil, 
who, as Eclogue I demonstrates, was prone to attribute godhead to Octavian, 
accepted the hint, and, likewise in the year 40, asserted twus iam regnat A pollo 
i.e., Octavian is now ruling—very strong words indeed. 

This being Vergil’s view of Octavian in Eclogue IV, it is difficult to believe 
that, at the very moment when the birth of Octavian’s baby was imminent,” 
the poet chose to remain silent on that blessed event, preferring instead to 
herald the possible issue of a wedding that was only just then being cele- 
brated.22? Unless some satisfactory explanation of line 10, alternative to that 
given above, can be found, it is hard to resist the oft-made suggestion that 
the baby is Scribonia’s child, the child that falsified the hopes of both father 
and poet by turning out to be a girl—the ill-fated Julia. 


E. T. SALMon 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


WAS THERE A MANUSCRIPT OF TACITUS’ ANNALES 
IN TREVES IN THE NINTH CENTURY? 


It is well known that in catalogues of medieval libraries there is no mention 
of any of the works of Tacitus, although reflections of the Germania and the 
Histories have been detected.! The most positive evidence, which admits of 
no doubt, is in a passage of Rodolf of Fulda’s Annales Fuldenses for the year 


17 See Altheim, op. cit., pp. 44 f. 
18 Suet. Aug. 94. 
19 Cassius Dio xlv. 1. 2 f. 


20 For this incident see the list of references collected by Altheim, op. cit., p. 65, and 
add Rostovtzeff in Rev. historique CLXIII (1930), 15; Eitrem in Symbolae Osloenses X 
(1932), 43 f. 


21 A birth to which Octavian attached tremendous importance; this is proved by his 
divorce of Scribonia on the very day that she had the hardihood to produce a daughter 
instead of a son. 


2 The presumptive child of this wedding would of course be Octavian’s nephew 
(or niece); but for a poet devoted to Octavian to celebrate the possible arrival of his 
nephew instead of the much more immediate arrival of a hoped-for son would be a 
very left-handed kind of compliment. 


1Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, I, 662; Teuffel and Schwabe, History of 
Roman Literature, I1, No. 334, §4. 
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852.2 I have, however, come upon a passage in Regino of Priim’s Chronicon 
under the year 892, which so far as I know has not been observed, and which 
seems to have a Tacitean ring: 

Haec de retroactis causis transcursisque temporibus ex multis pauca com- 
memorasse sufficiat. Nam de modernis temporibus idcirco reticere disposuimus, 
quia, si veritatem rerum gestarum ad liquidum stilo executi fuerimus, proculdubio 
odium et offensam quorundam, qui adhuc superstites sunt, incurremus; si autem a 
veritate recedentes aliter, quam causa se habeat, scripserimus, nihilominus adula- 
tionis et mendatii notam incurremus, quia omnibus pene res cognita est. Posteris 


ergo hoc latius explanandum relinquimus; sed ne haec per omnia inacta preterisse 
culpemur, res tantum gestas ex parte summatim adnotare curabimus.’ 


This passage would seem to imitate Tacitus’ striving for brevity, terseness 
of expression, and fondness for balanced or antithetical sentences, qualities 
especially evident in the Annales. The sentiment in this passage seems to be a 
reflection of his “‘Vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi” (Annales ii, 88). If 
this surmise is valid, then, since Regino wrote his Chronicon, not at Priim, but 
in Tréves, the library there must be added to those of Fulda, Corvey, Mainz, 
and apparently Hersfeld, as places where some work of Tacitus was to be 
found in the ninth century.t The Mediceus MS came from Corvey, and 
Tacitus was apparently known to Widukind of Corvey. 

JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


2“Tgitur in loco qui appellatur Mimida (Minden) super amnem quem Cornelius 
Tacitus scriptor rerum a Romanis in ea gente gestarum Visurgim moderni vero Wisurha 
(Weser) vocant”’ (Pertz, MGH, SS, I, 368). 


3’ MGH, SS, I, 604. 


4 Manitius, Gesch. der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, I, 671. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Platone, Vol. II. By Lutat Sterantni. Padova: Cedam, 1935. Pp. 539. 


The first volume of this study of Plato’s thought was reviewed by Professor 
Shorey in CP, XXVIII, 67; he remarked that “Professor Stefanini in theory 
would mediate between the extremists who unqualifiedly affirm and those 
who absolutely deny the unity of Plato’s thought.” So far as this second vol- 
ume is concerned, Stefanini does not appear to be mediating between extreme 
views on that particular topic; modern opinion has come to take the essential 
unity of the mind behind the dialogues more or less for granted.! Stefanini 
furnishes us with a remarkably complete survey of the books and articles 
about Plato, the so-called Platonic literature, most of which does not deserve 
the name; but the greater value of his work lies in his careful, sympathetic, 
and tolerant analysis of the dialogues themselves. He does not seek to sup- 
press or to explain away the struggles that Plato had in his own mind and 
with his own ideas; and, though he is perhaps a little too certain that Plato 
generally succeeded in correcting and improving his philosophy as a result of 
these struggles, he gives eloquent expression to the difficulties which confront 
Plato and all philosophers. 

E infatti nessun mortale, per quanto sedentario, pud opporsi al viaggio diurno 
del pianeta che lo trasporta; come nessun pensatore, per quanto amante delle con- 
clusioni definitive e delle posizioni insuperabili, pud sottrarsi alla legge fondamen- 
tale del pensiero, che é processo indefinito, tanto per chi lo riconosce in sé come 
tale, quanto per chi non lo riconosce [p. 379]. 


A commentary such as this deserves to be read through for the sake of the 
light it sheds on Plato. Its scope is too vast for detailed enumeration; I shall 
limit this notice to the mention of a few points. Stefanini’s brilliant explana- 
tion of the motive which induced Plato to employ a narrative setting for the 
Republic and other later dialogues, so that by formally excluding imitation 
Plato might rescue himself and his dialogues from his own criticism, is set 
forth on pages 30-33 (cf. Vol. I, p. lxii); and Stefanini suggests that Plato in 
the Theaetetus “decided to abandon the pedantic application of narrative 
form.” I regret only that Stefanini has not more elaborately compared what 
he calls “la mimesi discendente’’ which leads Plato to condemn (sometimes, at 
least!) poetry with “il principio cosmogonico della mimesi” which leads Plato 
to glorify the Demiurge and his work in the Timaeus. Why should imitation 


1 Less than I had supposed. H. J. Rose is certainly modern, and yet he writes (A 
Handbook of Greek Literature [1934], p. 267): ‘The Theory of Forms is no longer serious- 
ly used in the remaining works (after the Parmenides).”’ 
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produce good results in the latter case and bad in the former? The answer is 
obviously that the Demiurge imitates a perfect model, and that the poet 
cannot imitate a perfect model unless he becomes a theologian or a meta- 
physician and abandons poetry—in other words, unless the poet consents to 
become another Plato. Stefanini, however, goes far in the right direction 
when he points out that for Plato “the realm of the spirit is not the realm of 
liberty, but the place in which the predetermined network of the ideas is 
brought to fulfilment” (p. 332). Plato did not believe in liberty for other men 
or for other men’s ideas. 

In discussing the “political idealism” of the Republic, Stefanini discovers a 
clear allusion to Aristophanes in Rep. 452d (pp. 45 and 46) and cites two other 
specimens of “crypto-etymology”; one of which, as he says, was noted by 
L. Robin in his commentary on the Phaedrus (pp. 48 and 49). A little farther 
on (p. 58), there is a severe but unconscious criticism of Plato’s “totalitarian” 
tendencies: ‘‘at a distance of centuries from Plato and after many liberal 
experiments, we can still testify that ‘parties are not patriotic’ (Rep. 470d) 
and that the best means of securing conditions of order, which will benefit all, 
is not to take authority away from the State.” Plato was sometimes savage to 
his enemies, but it should be said that our modern totalitarians are welcome 
to all the comfort they can extract from a passage which proclaims (Rep. 471) 
that Plato’s citizens “will feel, throughout the quarrel, like persons who are 
presently to be reconciled” and ‘‘will not devastate Greece, nor burn houses, 
nor admit that all the men, women, and children in a city are their foes.”’ And 
Stefanini’s translation of the phrase about parties is incorrect; Plato does not 
here assert that all parties are unpatriotic, but that, if any two parties indulge 
in extreme violence against each other, such parties are unpatriotic. 

On page 209 Stefanini begins a valuable analysis of the process by which 
Plato was driven more and more to admit and even to insist upon the reality 
of the nonexistent, of those ‘‘other things” which are contrasted with the One. 
The treatment of the later dialogues is sober and thorough, though Pytha- 
gorean influence on Plato is unduly minimized. The book is concluded by a 
treatment of Plato’s logic and poetic and of the moral and political doctrines. 
The followers of Aristotle may be somewhat annoyed by the statement (p. 
508) that ‘the true and genuine New Academy is the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity.” 

There are a number of misprints, but none which will cause any difficulty 
to the reader. There is a useful “silloge dei problemi,” followed by an index of 
names and passages cited. Professor Stefanini is to be congratulated upon his 
achievement; I wish he would undertake a separate study of Plato’s theology. 


R. K. Hack 
University of Cincinnati 
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Anthologia lyrica Graeca. By Ernest Dieau. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1936. 

Pp. 650. Rm. 11.70. 

This is Volume I of a second edition of a work which appeared in 1925, 
enlarged from 492 to 650 pages. The elegiac poets take up 145 pages (Tyr- 
taeus’ famous ancient Marseillaise: “Ayer ® Zmapras ebavdpw Kapor, etc. 
omitted). Under Mimnermus, frag. 5 omits the first three verses given in the 
Hiller-Bergk edition; frag. 7 omits the first two verses; and frag. 12 reads 
— ~ érei for aiwei<av). Under Xenophanes I miss a reference to Diels, Die 
Vorsokratiker, and there is considerable change in order of lines from Bergk. 
Under Aeschylus should now be included the Marathon epigram (AJP, LVI 
[1935], 193-201). Theognis, the Golden Words of Pseudo-Pythagoras, and the 
Pseudo-Phocylides, newly collated, occupy 116 pages; the iambic poets 142 
pages, including the new readings of a fragment of Archilochus from a Paros 
inscription, the papyri of Phoenix of Colophon, and Cercidas, etc. The fa- 
mous couplet on woman (frag. 29 B) is transferred from Hipponax to the 
adespota (p. 118), but a new fragment of eighteen verses (14a) is added from 
an Oxyrhynchus papyrus. The fourth part, on the lyric poets, has 232 pages 
and contains many of the new fragments of Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon, 
Corinna, and fifty-four mutilated verses of Erinna published in 1929 by Vitelli 
and Norsa. A new scrap of Alcaeus from a Heidelberg papyrus is added in 
the appendix on page 227. The new poem of Sappho about Gorgo and some 
other fragments found and published by Vogliano are not included.! For frag. 
2 of Sappho a reference might have been given to Milne’s article in Symbolae 
Osloenses, XIII (1934), 19-22 (cf. also now Philologus, XCI [1936], 246-47). I 
am glad to see that Diehl does not read a proper name as Edmonds, Milne, 
and others do but prints ds o€ yap idw Bpoxe’. For Diehl’s gaye Bowra’s réraye 
would be better. It would be instructive to point out the differences in 
Bowra’s readings in his Greek Lyric Poetry, many of which seem preferable 
to Diehl’s, but there is not space in this review. For the last stanza of frag. 27a 
we need a reference to Agar’s restoration in Cl. Rev., XXVIII (1914), 190, or 
to my own in Miller-Robinson, Songs of Sappho, page 235. In frag. 58, for 
ovdé 360a Milne (Jour. Eg. Arch., XXII, 57) would read ’Avdpéyueda. Frag. 
89 is transferred from Sappho to Alcaeus by Bowra, who also wrongly denies 
to Sappho the beautiful folk song, in which Milne (1. cit.) would read péoa dé 
vixtos mpotvepxer(ar) dpa. In frag. 98 Bowra reads in the Berlin papyrus 
cedavva for Dichl’s pnva. In frag. 120, ending with dépes Garu warepe ratda, 
Bowra’s reading (op. cit., p. 449) is better: alya épnis xal div tu dépns 
Tamu parept maida. For Diehl’s obxere ikw mpds o€, obxere itw (frag. 131) 
Bowra (p. 451) would read (awap@evia). obxér’ Hkw mpds oe radu, viv radw 
oixér’ Ew. In Alcaeus’ frag. 74 Lobel’s reading, adopted by Bowra, é[vé8dac7’] 


1 Since this review was written, four strophes of Sappho have been found on a 
Ptolemaic potsherd, Philologus, XCII (1937), 117-25; Hermes, LX XIII (1938), 297- 
306. Part was known before (Diehl, frags. 5 and 6). 
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is not mentioned by Diehl, who reads 6’[évereXX’]. In Alcaeus’ frag. 117 
Bowra’s text (p. 182) differs much from Diehl’s. y[ew@popor] especially is a good 
restoration. Under Anacreon the Anacreontics are omitted, and even Bergk’s 
frag. 121, karnpedées ravroiwy ayalav. 

Diehl has given us a most useful text with abundant references, even if in 
all cases he has not been original or consulted the manuscripts and papyri 
anew. It will be necessary for the scholar, however, to consult other texts, 
and it is to be regretted that Diehl does not cite in full the sources of quota- 
tions or the allusions or commentaries or résumés, for which one must still 
consult Bergk. It is a pleasure to see that Diehl knows the works of such 
American scholars as Shorey, Linforth (for Solon), Highbarger (for Theognis), 
and even Miller-Robinson, The Songs of Sappho. But Diehl could not refrain 
even in a work of scholarship from a reference to German politics when he says 
(p. vii): “iussu DuUCIS copiae nostrae in Germaniam cisrhenanam auctoritate 
militari per ter senos fere annos orbatam cum faustis incolarum acclama- 


tionibus ingressae sunt.” 
Davip M. Rosinson 
Johns Hopkins University 


Satyrographorum Graecorum reliquiae. Collegit disposuit praefatione adnota- 
tionibusque criticis instruxit Vicror STEFFEN. Posnaniae: Cura societatis 
litterarum subsidiis instit. cultus publ. propag. et univ. Posnan; Prostat 
Posnaniae apud bibliopolam J. Jachowski, 1935. Pp. xxxi+479. 

This book aims to present for the first time a complete text of extant 
remains of Greek satyric drama (pp. 1-235). The Preface, in Latin, discusses 
the literary development as illustrated by the fragments. The text includes 
recent finds and the Cyclops of Euripides. Such an edition was a necessary 
preliminary to the indexes that follow (pp. 239-473). There are forty-four 
names in the Index of Authors and 103 titles in the List of Plays. For some of 
these no fragment is extant. The Satyricae Dictionis Index occupies 232 
pages; every form is cited with its context. The definite article fills more than 
six pages. Yet a casual sampling indicates that in successive lines of the 
Cyclops (577 f.) é&évevoa and otpavds have been missed. At line 587 reicouat is 
assigned to wei@w rather than to tacx, where it belongs. At line 607 éX\dacova 
seems to have been missed. There is little attempt at classification according 
to usage, and the index takes account only of the text as printed, disregarding 
manuscript readings or emendations, which are naturally abundant in the 
critical apparatus. 

The usefulness of any index is impaired by uncertainty and variety in the 
material of the text. Steffen has saved space by including no bibliography or 
discussion of his methods and principles. It is hard to say why certain plays 
are admitted or not admitted to the satyric canon. If Steffen had equated his 
numbers with those of Nauck, Pearson, and other editors, it would be easier to 
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tell what has happened to fragments that seem to be lacking, for instance 
Sophocles Inachus 250 Nauck (272 Pearson), Syndeipnoi 562 Pearson (not 
in Nauck), Athamas 1 Nauck Pearson (displaced by 5 Pearson, which is not 
in Nauck). The index has no entries for these missing, though well-attested, 
fragments. 

An immense amount of labor has gone into this book, and evidently the 
literature of the subject has been thoroughly studied. The work will be of 
great service, if care is taken to supplement it. The author has made a fair 
number of emendations, the most startling being the substitution of Cheiron 
for Silenus as a character in the Jchneutai and the insertion of his name in line 
219. The three pages (475-77) of errata include only the more important. No 
mistakes are cited for the index, and I have found no errors of the press in 
this part. The type and arrangement are excellently convenient for use and 
appearance. 


Haverford College 


L. A. Post 


De sermone Ammiani Marcellini quaestiones uariae. By S. BLomGREN. (““Upp- 
sala Universitets Arsskrift,” No. 6.) Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bok- 
handeln, 1937. Pp. 184. Kr. 5.75. 


The quaestiones which Mr. Blomgren has disputed are textual, stylistic, and 
grammatical (like nearly all modern Latin title-pages, his too is ungrammati- 
cal). For example (pp. 3-21), it seems that editors of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
from Castellus (Bologna 1517—the princeps, by Angelus Sabinus, 1474, fol- 
lowed a copy of the Fulda MS) to Clark-Traube-Heraeus (Berlin, 1910-15), 
especially the more recent editors of this and the last century, have been busy 
sprinkling et or -que or the like from their fountain pens into twoscore or more 
places in the surviving pages of Ammianus in defiance of the manuscript 
authority, such as it is. And with what result? Our latest full-size Latin 
grammar (Leumann-Hofmann, 1928) comes out boldly with the statement 
(p. 846): “Bei....Amm. dagegen ist ausser den allgemein tiblichen kaum 
ein formelhaftes Asynd. zu finden.’’ But Mr. Blomgren has discovered all 
about et (and other things too) in Ammianus, when he used it and when he did 
not. It is a pretty illustration of the peril (pointed out, it will be remembered, 
by Postgate and other critics in early volumes of the Classical Review at a time 
when dissertations on the grammar of single authors were more in the fashion 
than they are today), of taking the most recent printed edition of an author 
as canonical and being content with that. Mr. Blomgren has succeeded not 
only in disproving Hofmann’s assertion, which by the way rests upon the 
dissertation of Preuss (1881), but also in identifying some definite classes of 
“asyndeton bimembre” in Ammianus, e.g. (1) with proper names, 23. 6. 63, 
inter flumina uero.... Rhymmus celebris est et Ixartes Daicus; (2) common 
nouns, 25. 4. 8, primo quod erat pro rerum hominum distinctione; (3) verbal and 
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other adjectives, 29. 2. 24, quae sunt nota peruulgata, cf. 27. 10. 3, Vithicabius 
rex.... specie quidem molliculus et morbosus, sed audax fortis....; (4) 
participles, 18. 6. 10, imperatu ducis miserati commoti; and, in disjunctive 
asyndeton, e.g., inferens repellens (25. 3. 17); (6) among other types of 
asyndeton, phrases, e.g., wocabili sonu, perflabili tinnitu (14. 6. 18)—in this last 
fortunately the slight pause in the sense can be indicated by a typographical 
device other than a mere space between words. 

This example must suffice to indicate the value of Mr. Blomgren’s mono- 
graph. He discusses in all a round-dozen topics (inter alia, homoeoteleuton in 
Ammianus, personification, the ellipse of esse, constructio ad sensum, plays on 
words, Graecisms), and ends (pp. 134-74) with long notes, critical and exegeti- 
cal, on about twenty difficult or misunderstood places in the text. It would be 
a mistake to conclude from his treatment of asyndeton that Mr. Blomgren is 
uncritically conservative. He is well aware of the other danger, of construing 
through a brick wall, and knows when to emend. He has produced a solid and 
honest piece of work that can hardly be called exciting, but is sure to be useful 
to students of late Latin in general and of Ammianus in particular. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Corpus vasorum antiquorum. By H. R. W. Smirx. (United States, fase. 5; 
University of California, fase. 1.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. 60+62 pls. $5.00. 

The Berkeley collection of vases is not so important as many of those in 
Europe, but this fascicle is one of the most learned (especially on matters of 
technique) and one of the best illustrated which so far have appeared. The 
illustrations, with classifications omitted at the top of the plate (as is usual in 
other fascicles), are clear and often detailed. Two plates are given to the 
Lewis Painter’s skyphos and four to the Semele hydria. Even a squat lekythos 
(Pl. LI) gets four illustrations. The vases are mostly the gift of Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, and many were purchased by that great expert, Alfred Emerson. 
Many come from the Somzée and Bourguignon collections and were already 
known. Some, from other sales and from gifts, have not previously been pub- 
lished. There is not a signed vase or a kalos-name, and only two or three have 
inscriptions and those unintelligible. Perhaps the decorative inscriptions on 
Plate XV (p. 25) should be read: émoi(o)u, éroi(o)u, éroi(o)u<v>avd, vé( = val) ob 
and od émoi(o)u émoi(o)u éroi(o)u<v)ov. The pleasantry (hardly a “wish to 
teaze the tipsy’) might be translated: ‘““Thou wast made, thou wast made, 
thou wast made, thou, yes thou” (referring to the kylix). On Plate XXXII, 1 
(p. 39), where Poseidon is represented, KKZMION might be a corruption of 
"IoOucov. AH (p. 30) is more likely to be the numeral 38 than an abbrevia- 
tion of AnxvOis. The reference to Hackl would be difficult for a novice to 
find, as it is to an article in the Miinchener Archdologische Studien dem Anden- 
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ken Adolf Furtwinglers gewidmet (Munich, 1903). Several vases are assigned to 
artists such as the “‘C” Painter, the Cerberus Painter, the Bonn Painter, the 
Brygos Painter, Makron (two kylikes) or his pupil, the Clinic Painter (two 
kylikes), the Boot Painter, the Painter of London 777, the Lewis Painter, the 
Hasselmann Painter (a pelike and a hydria), the Semele Painter, the Meidias 
Painter, the Painter of Munich 2391 (two kraters), and the Achilles Painter. 
One krater belongs to the group of the Amykos Hydria, another (quite like a 
krater in the Robinson Collection in Baltimore) to the school of the Sisyphus 
Painter,! an oinochoe to Beazley’s “Marseilles Group.” The neck-amphora 
(p. 31, Pl. XX, 4) with a Maenad or Europa riding a bull is probably by the 
same artist who painted the similar Toronto amphora with similar decorations 
and scene (cf. Robinson-Harcum, Greek Vases at Toronto, No. 306, Pl. XLI 
and references on p. 129). It would be well to say that Plate XXII is the 
reverse of Plate XX, 4, and not simply “see Plate XX, 4,” for one has to look 
twice to realize that it is not exactly the same scene. Other interesting and 
unique vases are the Geometric pot-stand (Pl. I, 2), the Cuman Geometric 
oinochoe (Pl. III, 4), the “Andrian” or Euboean alabastron (Pl. XII, 2), a 
variant of Luce’s amphora (Pl. XXIII, 1), in commenting on which Smith 
might have referred to the amphora and lekythos also in the Robinson Collec- 
tion, fase. 1, Plates XXX, 1, and XX XVIII, 7, attributed to the Diosphos 
Painter (not Diosophos, as Smith says twice, p. 32). Also interesting are the 
Panathenaic (?) amphora (Pl. XXIII, 3), the remarkable and unique b.f. Attic 
olpe of “Corinthian” type with apotropaic eyes used as wineskins (Pl. X XV), 
the hydria (Pl. XLVI) with the birth of Semele in the open instead of in Kad- 
mos’ palace (Eur. Bacc. 7 f.) and with the murderous part assigned to Iris (of 
which there is no hint in literature or elsewhere in art), the kalathos (Pl. LIT) 
which perhaps is a flower-pot like some found at Olynthus (but where I doubt 
if the girl is picking flowers), the unique Boeotian plastic cooler (Pl. LVIII, 1), 
and the plastic oinochoe, a masterpiece related to Beazley’s “London Group”’ 
(Pl. LVIII, 2). The most important vase is the skyphos by the Lewis Painter 
(Pls. XL and XLI, which however do not show all the details such as the 
leaves in front of the wreath or the tassel of the string on the lyre). This along 
with the unpublished Chiusi skyphos, which I have illustrated in AJA, XL 
(1936), 223, and a signed vase in my collection (C.V.A., Robinson Collection, 
fase. 2, Pls. XLI-XLII) have led to the identification of the Lewis Painter 
as Polygnotos II, a far better artist than the familiar vase-painter Polygnotos 
(AJA, XL [1936], 215-27, where—p. 224—the Berkeley vase is also illus- 
trated). Cf. now Rev. ét. anc., XL (1938), 43-46; Rev. arch., XI (1938), 331- 
32. The Kabiric vase (Pl. XII, 1) representing the furious kordax, a caper 
corresponding to Philocleon’s performance in Aristophanes Wasps 1490-93, 
has long been familiar to me since I first saw it in San Francisco in 1913, 


1In view of C.V.A., Robinson Collection, fase. 3, p. 28, Pl. XIX, 1, I should assign 
the Berkeley vase to the Tarporley Painter. 
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and I have often shown it in slides in lectures on “Caricature.” It has since 
been restored. I refer to it in the text of CVA (Robinson Collection), fase. 1, 
p. 38, Plate XVIII, 2, where abundant and important literature, to which 
Smith fails to give a reference, is quoted (add now one in Cassel, van Hoorn, 
“Kabiros,” Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot Bevordering der Kennis van de 
Antieke Beschaving, X, No. 2 [December, 1935], 1-4). 

A few minor criticisms. For kothon (p. 19, Pl. X, 1), which should be an 
Attic drinking vessel, perhaps plemochoe would be a better word, or it may be 
a Boeotian or Corinthian kind of lamp as Ure has suggested (for one found at 
Olynthus ef. Olynthus, Vol. V, Pl. XLVI, 6). Ure in the Classical Association 
Proceedings, London, XXIX (1932), 22-23, to which I referred in CVA 
(Robinson Collection, fase. 1, p. 32) and of which Beazley is ignorant in JHS, 
LIV (1934), 89, would read, as Van Leeuwen did in Aristophanes Acharnians 
920 (cf. also frag. 561, Kock), oriABy for rign, interpreting it as a form of safety 
lamp. Cf. now Ure’s article, ““Kothons and Kufas, in ’Apx. ’Ed@. (1938), pp. 
258-62. Page 22: There is a reference to PW, 1932, 255-58. This is not to 
Pauly-Wissowa but to the Philologische Wochenschrift. Even so it is not to 
Miss Bieber’s article, which is in a supplementary Poland Festschrift, Nos. 
35-38 of the Wochenschrift. The reference should be 1199-1202 or Nos. 35-38, 
255-58 (Poland Festschrift). There are several other difficult abbreviations or 
references, sometimes, as in the case of Riezler, with the titles of the books 
omitted. If there were a list of abbreviations or a bibliography, it would not 
matter. Another general defect is the lack of a date, which many numbers of 
the corpus generally give, for each vase. The beginner needs this, and the 
specialist would like to know the results of Professor Smith’s detailed study. 
Page 25: For the ‘“‘Siana” kylix with overlapping figures cf. Greek Vases at 
Toronto, No. 632; CVA, Robinson Collection, fase. 1, Pl. XX. Page 35, col- 
umn 2: The reference should be to “‘p. 51, Fig. 4, Pl. XX XVIII, 1,” not to 
“P], LI.” Page 41: The object, which schoolboys must have used, as it occurs 
on the Duris school scene in Berlin, is hardly “the detached head of a torch” 
but rather a T-square or a set-square. Such cross-like objects are still used by 
contractors. Page 45: A whole column is given with detail literature to the 
ephebic spike, or “apicate fillet” as Smith calls it. ‘It is the head-dress of a 
great variety of types—deities, heroes, potentates, wedding guests, komasts, 
athletes, pupils, children in their sepulchral best, erasts, centaurs, silens. All 
sorts of apicate fillet in all attributions seem to have one broad explanation, 
the paltry plainness of the simple form; the apex is a mere embellishment, due 
to the dignity of the wearer or of the occasion, or just foppish.” Page 50: 
The winged figure on the nuptial lebes is Eos, the goddess of the dawn, rather 
than Nike (cf. Ath. Mitt., XVI [1891], 311-12; XXXII [1907], 101-6). Since 
the winged figures are bringing presents for the bride, they might even rep- 
resent the Horai. Page 59, column 1, four lines from the bottom of page: 
For Carlsburg read Carlsberg. 
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There are many learned statements, the result of long study. So, for ex- 
ample, page 29: “Most of the late b.f. neck-amphoras must have been pro- 
duced by one busy firm, under conditions very unfavorable to the cultivation 
of distinct styles by its painters; they were a compact team of drudges, whose 
individual accomplishments and inventions circulated.”” There are many re- 
marks about technical details such as the glaze, slip, contour or relief lines, 
color of the clay, “the impression of a left thumb,” “the track of a stick used 
to smooth the clay,” etc. The fascicle is full of interesting comments, ex- 
pressed often in vivid English. Such a statement as the following (p. 40) is 
typical: “The bag of knucklebones (rather than purse of coins) seems to be a 
characteristic accessory, not an erast’s present. Plato, Lysis, 206 e, is often 
cited in explanation of bags on vases; but this reticule, seen in many other 
paintings of the same artist, Makron, is the only form which answers to the 
phormiskoi of the knucklebone-players in that palaestric scene. It is at least 
made gopynéov, and it often hangs, or is carried, with athletic gear.” 


Davin M. Rosinson 
Johns Hopkins University 


Paestan Pottery: A Study of the Red-figured Vases of Paestum. By A. D. 
TRENDALL. (Published by the British School at Rome.) London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1936. Pp. xiv+141, with 2+65 figs.; 36 pls. 

All who are interested in the huge and difficult task of classifying South 
Italian pottery, and many others whose interest is more general, will warmly 
welcome this work, the first extended and comprehensive attempt to gather 
and put into unified form any part of the material. The author has written 
a solid, trustworthy manual which will be indispensable as a point of depar- 
ture for further investigation not only of Paestan but also of all other South 
Italian wares. 

As the center of the investigation, Asteas (or Assteas, as the painter signs 
his name) and Python receive their full share of deliberate and painstaking 
study, but the same impartial diligence has been used in segregating the 
predecessors and followers of these two painters. Paestan ware is most readily 
distinguishable from other South Italian fabrics by a characteristic type of 
palmette design bordering the scenes. The palmettes are also useful for dat- 
ing, since the “‘Pacstan type” passes through several clearly marked stages 
of development (pp. 9-10, and Fig. 2, p. 10). Mr. Trendall has made full 
use of these, and all other clues, in his masterly achievement of classifying a 
ware which offers but few distinguishing characteristics. 

In all, 404 Paestan vases are listed (chap. viii, pp. 1138-32). Of these, 30 
are assigned to the earliest period of the ware (dated ca. 380-350 B.c.), and 
eight of them attributed to Beazley’s Dirce Painter, now demonstrably 
“Paestan.’”’ Asteas is represented by 23 pieces, his workshop by 52, and the 
repertoire of vases by Python has been increased to 58 pieces. Around the 
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two painters are grouped 76 more vases. Their period, which is both artis- 
tically and chronologically the central period of the ware, is dated ca. 360-320. 
There follows a “Period of Transition” (dated ca. 330-310), in which the chief 
artist is the Boston Orestes Painter, named after the neck-amphora Boston 
99.540 (Trendall, No. 258). To this painter and his school go 27 pieces, and 
to a second group, called the ‘““Caivano Group,” another 23. The final “‘Pe- 
riod of Decadence” (dated ca. 315-285) is subdivided into three groups: 
The Painter of Naples 1778, with 46 pieces; the Painter of Naples 2585, with 
39; and, lastly, ‘minor and unassigned vases,’”’ numbering 27 in all. In addi- 
tion to this distribution of the Paestan vases, there is included a list of 16 
vases attributed to an Abellan artist, called the ‘‘Danaid Painter’ (p. 109, 
n. 28). The foregoing summary shows the richness of the results of Mr. 
Trendall’s labors. His classification seems entirely sound, and it appears 
likely that few, if any, of the specimens will ever have to be dislodged from 
the surroundings which he has given them. 

Although Paestum is not absolutely proved to be the place of origin of 
these vases, the author’s careful weighing of the too-scanty available evidence 
has made Paestum stand out above all other candidates as their most likely 
home. His own researches have convincingly established their common ori- 
gin as distinct from that of other South Italian vases. 

The author declares that ‘emphasis has been laid more on style than on 
subject.” But the individual scenes on the vases, some of them already much 
discussed, have been freshly treated with considerable advantage. This, and 
the investigation of the historical background, gives the book a general inter- 
est extending beyond vase-connoisseurship in any narrow sense. In working 
out the connection of Paestan with other South Italian wares, Mr. Trendall 
has given much valuable information leading into a similarly exhaustive study 
of these wares, a work projected by the author himself. The comments con- 
cerning the Samnite warriors which are found on both Paestan and Cam- 
panian vases, and in Oscan tomb-paintings, suggest the desirability of a 
study of the possible connection of all this material with certain elements of 
Pompeian wall-painting (notice especially the ‘“Samnite” helmet of the figure 
of Mars in the Casa dell’ amore punito [Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, 
p. 249, Fig. 147]; the predominant interest in the stage, common to both 
periods; occasional arresting facial resemblances in the human figures; and 
the correspondence of some of the architectural effects, as, for example, the 
mutual liking for ‘“balconies’”’). The future investigation of the other classes 
of South Italian pottery will without doubt bring to light much more material 
which would be of use to such a study. 

The book is equipped with a select bibliography (pp. xiii-xiv), a museum 
register (chap. viii, pp. 132-39), a shape list (p. 139), and a subject index 
(pp. 140-41). The fulness and accuracy of the indexes and cross-references 
add much to its usefulness as a handbook. The only desideratum is a more 
complete set of references, in the margin beside the text, to the figures and 
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plates. The text is sometimes hard to follow where these are lacking, since the 
author weaves back and forth rapidly through a number of pieces in almost 
every paragraph, and refers to the vases as “the Berlin vase,” “the Madrid 
krater,”’ or something equally hard to associate immediately with a particular 
specimen. The reader will probably find it to his advantage to fill in these mar- 
ginal references for himself. 

The numerous illustrations provide a wealth of material to go with the 
text, and the photography, considering the difficulties under which many of 
the pictures must have been taken, is very good. Bad light spots impair the 
usefulness of Plate IV, and Plate XXVd is not very distinct. Elsewhere it is 
possible, with the aid of a magnifying-glass, to see almost everything that has 
been photographed. 

The style of the book is direct and unadorned, with perhaps too much 
concession to the vase specialist and not enough to the ‘“‘general’’ reader, who 
may be led by the matter-of-fact presentation to believe that Paestan Pottery 
is purely a vase-connoisseurship handbook. In this respect alone the author 
seems not quite to have done full justice to his subject. The ware is often very 
interesting, if not always technically respectable, and the subjects are fre- 
quently unusual, sometimes unique and cryptic. Mr. Trendall is possibly a 
little too severe toward Python for his Odysseus vase (pp. 74-75, and Pl. 
XXIVb), a sprightly representation of a subject rarely treated by vase- 
painters. It may or may not have been intentionally comic (Mr. Trendall 
thinks not), but it is in either case one of the most engaging of the minor 
works of Python. The author is hardly more generous in his summarizing 
opinion of the ware (pp. 111-12), where he says of the Paestan vases as a 
whole that they ‘compare very favorably with those of the rest of South 
Italy’ and that among them “there certainly is a far smaller proportion of 
utterly bad or uninteresting pieces.”’ The negative form of the compliment 
must strike everyone as thoroughly just, but the austere note of restraint 
comes almost as a disappointment. The estimate might have been made more 
lively without damage to its essential meaning. One thinks of the delicious 
zest with which Beazley disposes of Nikosthenes at the close of his Attic Black- 
Figure: A Sketch. But this is purely a persona! reaction, on a matter of little 
importance. Paestan Pottery is a fine book, worthy of the high place it is sure 
to take in the library of ‘‘standard”’ works on Greek vases. 

University of Chicago D. A. Amyx 
Corinth, Vol. III, Part II: The Defenses of Acrocorinth and the Lower Town. 

By Ruys CARPENTER and ANTOINE Bon, with contributions by A. W. 

Parsons. Published for the American School of Classical Studies at 

Athens. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. xviii+315; 241 

figs.; 10 pls.; and a survey-map. $5.00. 


This is one of the most important volumes which have so far been pub- 
lished with regard to the American excavations at Corinth. It is the result of 
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the labors of many men. Professor Carpenter deserves great credit for as- 
suming the responsibility, and he did well to associate with himself Antoine 
Bon, who has made such a fine study of the medieval fortifications. Many 
have tried to find the city walls, but it remained for Arthur W. Parsons to 
locate the Isthmian Gate and the Long Walls to the Sea. Professor Carpenter 
discusses “The Classical Fortifications of Acrocorinth and the City Walls”; 
Mr. Parsons, ‘The Long Walls”; Antoine Bon, “The Medieval Fortifica- 
tions.”’ There is an Appendix A by Parsons—“The Northeast Sector of the 
City Wall’; and an Appendix B—‘‘A Chamber Tomb from the Fifth Century 
B.c.” The book is beautifully illustrated with excellent photographs, even an 
air photograph, and detailed plans. No one interested in Greece, whether 
classical or medieval, can afford to neglect such an original and important 
volume, the best ever published on fortifications in Greece, which will neces- 
sitate revision of details in even Siflund’s recent article on “The Dating of 
Ancient Fortifications in Southern Italy and Greece” (Opuscula archaeologica 
of the Swedish Institute in Rome, I [1935], 87-119). It is to be regretted that 
more use was not made of Armin von Gerkan’s “Die Stadtmauern” (Milet, 
II, 3 [Berlin, 1935]), to which there is only one reference (p. 296). 

The main results for the classical student are that the Long Walls lasted in 
good condition from 450 to 146 B.c. The Isthmian Gate was used until the 
fourth century A.D. It is one of the earliest arched town-gates in Greek lands, 
The earliest fortification of Acrocorinth was probably not until the sixth 
century B.c. The literary references to Corinth in Xenophon (Hellenica iv. 4. 
4), in Plutarch (Life of Aratus, with its account of Aratus’ successful assault, 
XViii, xxi-xxiv), in Strabo and Pausanias can now be understood. “The other 
details in Plutarch’s stirring narrative,—the direction of the moon, the am- 
bush for the descending guard, the shadowy cliff under which the main attack- 
ing force crouched in bewilderment—can all be localized with ease, once the 
couloir to the Northeast Headland is accepted as the mAayiav évtouny,” (p. 43, 
n. 2). The chamber-tomb helps us interpret Plato’s Laws 947 D-E: “Let 
there be for their underground resting place a rectangular crypt (Wadida 
mpounkn) of as prized and durable stone as possible, containing stone couches 
ranged beside one another, where the defunct may be laid’”’ (p. 301). 

The spelling Penteskuphi is used everywhere except on the survey-map, 
where we have the usual Penteskuphia. On page 265 we read: ‘“Five-cap 
(Penteskuphi),—generally considered a local mispronunciation of Frankish 
‘Montesquiew’”; and on page 134 we read: ‘The ruined stronghold called 
nowadays, in apparent corruption of an alien speech, ‘Penteskuphi.’”’ The 
Franks called it Mont Escovée, which looks like a corruption of the Greek. I 
doubt if Carpenter’s new spelling will prevail. Johansen in Acta archaeologica, 
VI, No. 3 (Copenhagen, 1936), 208, still says ‘““Penteskuphia,” which is the 
pronunciation I have always heard among the natives at Corinth. A place 
can be called ‘‘Five Peaks’’ without having five peaks, especially if there were 
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originally five points in the mind of the one who coined the word. Perhaps 
some philologist can settle the question. 


Davip M. Rosinson 
Johns Hopkins University 


The Pseudo-Turpin, Edited from Bibliotheque Nationale, Fonds Latin, MS 17656 
with an Annotated Synopsis. By H. M. Smyser. (‘‘Mediaeval Academy of 
America Publications,’ No. 30.) Cambridge, Mass., 1937. Pp. 125. $2.75. 


The Chronicle of Pseudo-Turpin is known to exist in one hundred and fifty 
manuscripts, and these offer a wide variety of versions. Pending the thorough 
study of the manuscripts, we are very glad to have the publication of texts 
representing these differences in form. The last four years have witnessed a 
great activity in the study of the Chronicle. In 1934 Thoron issued a text made 
from two fourteenth-century copies of the Codex Calixtinus, the most famous 
manuscript, and one utilizing the text basic to perhaps the majority of 
versions. In 1936 Meredith-Jones published the Calixtine version directly 
from the original manuscript at Compostela, and with it Paris, B.N. Nouv. 
Fonds Lat. 13774. Of the manuscripts he has examined, he considers 13774 
and Paris B.N. Nouv. Acq. Lat. 369 to be the closest to the original version. 
Now Smyser gives us the version in Paris, B.N. 17656. And Adalbert Hamel 
(Speculum, XIII, No. 2 [April, 1938], 250) promises an edition which we can 
expect will take special account of Barcelona, Ripoll 99, this manuscript 
presenting, as he tells us, an older text than the Calixtine. 

Smyser chose to edit Paris 17656 not because it is one of the oldest manu- 
scripts but precisely because it is a final product of successive redactions. 
Meredith-Jones also pointed out that its spirit differs from that of other 
versions, although after chapter 11 (Smyser 12) it follows Paris 369. Paris 
17656 has a special value also because it contains the version used by the 
author of the Vita Karoli Magni, written (Smyser’s reasoning in favor of a 
date after 1184 is plausible) for Barbarossa to celebrate the recently (1165) 
canonized saint. Smyser also gives variants from five other manuscripts. 

Following the Introduction, Smyser devotes a chapter to material of the 
“longer” Turpin omitted in 17656. Next comes a synopsis, with valuable and 
interesting explanatory notes, the results of extensive research. A stemma and 
a description of the six manuscripts he used precede the text. A feature of the 
critical apparatus is the listing of variants from Madrid, Bibl. Nac. 1617, 
which, as Smyser believes, presents the embellished shorter version in virtual- 
ly its most primitive form. The text is followed by five appendixes, three 
composed of selections from Brit. Mus. Nero A XI which help to fill out 17656, 
a fourth offering a specimen from the “longer” Turpin, and the last giving us, 
for the first time, the prefatory letter in Madrid 1617, addressed by Baldwin V 
of Hainaut to the Emperor Frederick. This letter affords evidence for the 
dating of the Vita Karoli Magni. A map of France and the routes through the 
Pyrenees is attached to the last page of an index. 
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Meredith-Jones’ book appeared too late for Smyser to use it in the prepara- 
tion for his volume. Students who are interested in the Chronicle will wish to 
use both books. Those of us who have not worked with the manuscripts may 
now expect from both editors, and from Himel and other specialists in this 
field, a settling of the differences. For example, Meredith-Jones in an inter- 
esting discussion argues that the T’urpin was not originally a part of the Book 
of St. James, which he dates ca. 1150; Smyser adheres to Bédier’s point of 
view. Meredith-Jones argues for ca. 1130 as the date of composition of the 
original Turpin; Smyser’s preference is for 1140-50. The two editors are at 
variance also in the identification of several geographical names. 

The reviewer may be allowed indulgence in his special interest in chapter 
34, which tells of the representations of the seven liberal arts (each with its 
daughter, a manual of the art) that Charles had painted on the walls of the 
palace in Aachen. It will repay the reader of Smyser’s book at this place to 
consult Karl Kiinstle, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg in B., 
1928), and also W. Molsdorf, Christliche Symbolik der mittelalterlichen Kunst 
(Leipzig, 1926)—two books which might supplement the references in 


Smyser’s notes. 
Harry Caplan 
Cornell University 


Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe “Heilmittel”’ und “Gift.”” Urzeit—Homer— 
Corpus Hippocraticum. By WALTER ARTELT. (‘Studien zur Geschichte der 
Medizin, herausgegeben von Karl Sudhoff,” Heft 23.) Leipzig: Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1937. Pp. viiit+101. 


The ancient history of remedies and poisons has usually been studied from 
the point of view of actual pharmacological knowledge, and no comprehensive 
study of the ancient conceptions of “remedy” and “‘poison” existed to date. 
Yet these conceptions played an important role in ancient life, and Artelt’s 
study, therefore, fills a gap in a field in which the interests of both medical 
historians and philologists meet. 

The book covers the period from prehistoric times down to the Hippocratic 
collection. The chapter on prehistory is valuable because it gathers the scat- 
tered material on the subject and allows the author to develop an interesting 
theory of the origin of such voces medicae as pharmakon and medicamentum. 
According to Artelt, it was animal instinct which originally urged prehistoric 
man to use certain drugs and to avoid others as poisonous. When magic ideas 
influenced his way of thinking, it was “drug plus curative incantation” that 
was believed to cure, “drug plus witchcraft” that was thought to poison. The 
drug itself, then, appeared as something neutral which could be used for good 
as well as bad purposes (ef. p. 28). Consequently, in Homeric times pharmakon 
in general meant a medium of witchcraft (Zaubermittel, p. 40) to be used for 
either beneficial or harmful purposes. In Hesiod, for the first time, it can be 
traced in the sense of “remedy” without magical connotation, and in the 
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Hippocratic collection it acquires a highly differentiated rational significance. 
Its broadest meaning is that of an “agent” (Mittel), either a poisonous one 
(in which case the epithets @avaciuov or BAaBnpév have to be added, cf. p. 94) 
or a curative one. In the latter sense of ‘“‘remedy”’ the term prevails, but here 
again its significance can be more or less restricted. First of all, everything, 
including food, can act as a remedy; second, it is used of the application of 
drugs, and, finally, pharmakon has the specific meaning of a cathartic, thus 
showing its former relation to religious and magic cults. But the various writ- 
ings of the collection reveal different views about the use, mode of application, 
mode of action, ete., of the pharmaka, especially of cathartics. Here Artelt’s 
detailed analysis leads him to the conclusion that the opinions about phar- 
maka may serve as an additional argument in the attempt at grouping the 
Hippocratic works (p. 79). 

Artelt does not always escape the danger of reading too much into his 
material. On page 73, for example, he refers to the Hippocratic aphorism 
(iv. 14), where increased exercise and less sleep and rest are recommended 
after a draught of hellebore, since a sea voyage shows that movement stirs up 
(rapacce) the bodies. From this latter expression (rapaoce.) and the analogy 
of the voyage, Artelt infers that the author of this aphorism visualized a 
mechanical theory of purgation. He furthermore contrasts this mechanical 
view with supposedly chemical explanations of other Hippocratic books and 
even goes so far as to compare these differences with those of the Iatrophysi- 
cists and Iatrochemists of the seventeenth century! Occasional subtlety of 
such kind probably lies in the very nature of a book which treats a limited 
subject with exhaustive thoroughness and painstaking exactness as to quota- 
tions and references. And it is just these latter characteristics that make 
Artelt’s study a reliable guide for everybody interested in ancient views on 
remedies and poisons. 


OwseE! TEMKIN 
Johns Hopkins University 


Untersuchungen zur altlateinischen Dichtersprache. By Heinz Harrrter. 

(Problemata, Heft 10.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1934. Pp. 153.1 

One naturally assumes that the language of the iambic senarii in Roman 
comedy is more similar to colloquial speech than the language of the other 
meters. Haffter has demonstrated this assumption by studying various stylis- 
tic devices such as the figura etymologica, certain pleonastic expressions, the 
use of abstracts as subjects of transitive verbs, etc. He finds that Plautus uses 
these devices much more freely in the longer meters than in senarii. Terence, 
however, is more restrained, and consequently his longer meters are very 
similar in style to his senarii (p. 122). The senarii of early Roman tragedy, 
according to Haffter (pp. 124-25), are not distinguished in these points of 


1 This work was received by the present writer for review in the spring of 1938. 
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style from the other meters. Certain exceptions are noted. The Plautine 
prologue agrees in style with the language of the longer meters, as Léfstedt 
and Eduard Fraenkel had suggested (p. 119). The literary prologues of Ter- 
ence are stylistically isolated (p. 90), and opening scenes in Terence are 
different in style from those in Plautus and Turpilius (pp. 112-13). 

Very interesting is the last chapter of this work, which compares the styles 
of Plautus and Terence. Haffter (p. 129) finds that Terence uses interjections 
in an elliptical fashion unknown to Menander, that certain other colloquial 
ellipses are much more common in Terence than in Plautus, and that the 
language of the former is more inextricably bound up with the situation and 
the speaker than that of the latter (p. 137). He is of the opinion that the 
difference between the styles of the two Latin writers is not one of social 
level or time, but of different combinations of the poetic with the colloquial. 
His conclusions here, however, are based upon a very slight body of data 
and should be corroborated by further study. 

The present work would rest on a firmer basis if it had been preceded by 
a thorough study of the changes of meter (ef. p. 3), a study of the type of 
subject matter characteristic of the various meters, and a consideration of 
the effects of metrical difficulties upon style. The reviewer is skeptical of the 
wisdom of grouping all the longer meters together as Haffter has done. De- 
sirable also would have been a study of these stylistic devices in Greek com- 
edy, to which Haffter refers only occasionally. In judging the effect of certain 
stylistic devices, he sometimes appears subjective and arbitrary.” 

It is very desirable that Haffter’s interesting study should stimulate fur- 
ther investigation of the styles of Plautus and Terence and further efforts to 
distinguish colloquial from literary idiom. 


Puitip W. Harsu 
Stanford University 


AEINOTHY, ein antiker Stilbegriff. By Lupwic Vorr. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. 


Aewov, dewdrns, deivwors are notions used by Greek technical writers in 
the analysis and characterization of rhetorical, especially stylistic, qualities. 
Whereas Cicero, Dionysios of Halicarnassos, and other literary critics recog- 
nize three xapaxrijpes NeEews, Demetrios, the author of wepi épunveias, has a 
fourth, the de.vds xapaxrnp, for which Demosthenes and Demadas provide 
most of the illustrations. In other writers devédv and devdrns, though not 
elevated to the dignity of a genus dicendi, are used for the description of force- 
ful and impressive diction. The meaning of devdv, so far from being fixed, 

2 Haffter’s consideration of archaism is vitiated by the fact that he considers only a 
few forms (pp. 115-17). We may note, also, that the form duint in Pseud. 936 does not 
appear to be a legitimate example, since forms otherwise obsolete seem to have remained 


in common use in prayers and similar expressions, as the reviewer hopes to demonstrate 
in a forthcoming study. 
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oscillates a good deal, as it is even possible to call an orator dewvds irrespective 
of the kind of diction which he favors as long as he is able, efficient, successful, 
ete. It is, of course, not difficult to explain these different usages on the basis 
of the connotations which de.vés commonly has in the Greek language. 

These remarks indicate roughly the scope and objective of Dr. Voit’s book, 
which is a careful and well-documented piece of work. There was hardly a 
chance for startling new discoveries, and I am a little inclined to think that the 
subject was not very happily chosen. Dr. Voit is anxious to convince us that 
de.vorns should particularly be looked for in a speech which aims at persuasion 
or some strong effect upon the audience’s feelings. Certainly it will be more 
typical of that kind of work than of any written literature. And yet it is hard to 
draw limits. Lysias and Hyperyeides can scarcely be called devoi (except in 
the broadest, most general sense of the word; see above), but Thucydides and 
Theopompos are devol though they write histories. 

Dr. Voit adds a chapter on the rhetorical theory of the spoken, purposeful 
oration, the évaywrios Adyos, as opposed to the avayyywortikds Aoyos, and another 
on the theories of the affectus. Both chapters start with the Sophists and go 
down to Quintilian or even farther. While dewérns remains in the center of 
his interest, he finds it necessary to attack some more comprehensive subjects 
such as Cicero’s oratorical ideal, his controversy with the Attici, and the place 
and meaning of 760s and ma@os in rhetorical theory. One may wonder 
whether the concepts of dewov and devdrns are really the best approach to 
these problems. I feel that, if Dr. Voit had paid more attention to the compo- 
sition of Quintilian’s Institutio, the objective of the De oratore, the various 
traditions which form the background of Cicero’s and Quintilian’s doctrines, 
his work would have been improved. He notes, however (pp. 135 ff.), an in- 
teresting change in the concept of 700s, which originally described a mental 
attitude very different from 7460s but comes to mean the leniores affectus, a 
lesser degree of aos. This is not necessarily a ‘‘misunderstanding” (pp. 
138 and 139). On the whole, I should say that, although developments and 
historical and systematic connections between the doctrines treated are not 
everywhere traced to our satisfaction, the work has some value and bears 


witness to the author’s learning and industry. 
FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 


Olivet College, Michigan 





Beitrige zur Syntax Epikurs. By Hans Wipmann. (“Tibinger Beitriige zur 
Altertumswissenschaft,” Band XXIV.) Stuttgart-Berlin: W. Kohlham- 
mer, 1935. Pp. xv-+266. 

As indicated by the title, the author does not intend to give a complete 
description of all syntactic phenomena as represented in Epicurus, but wishes 
to determine only those features which may be of importance in the history of 
the development of the xow7. Thus he omits from consideration the syntax of 
the cases because he has found that they yield nothing which distinguishes 
Epicurus from either the earlier or the later writers. On the other hand, the 
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voices, modes, and tenses are treated quite extensively, since these show the 
earlier stages of the loss of the finer distinctions which were characteristic of 
the classical period. 

With Widmann’s treatment of the details of the syntax of the verb one may 
be disposed to disagree here and there, and sometimes he loses himself in 
subtleties which are incapable of proof; e.g., he quotes with approval (p. 88) 
the statement of F. Hartmann that the ingressive aorist “bezeichnet ... . 
den Abschluss der ingressiven Handlung.” He did not see that this is merely a 
violent way of forcing recalcitrant facts into a definition of the aorist as always 
designating ‘“Abschluss.”’ The author is guilty of an outright error (p. 232) 
when he states that érws without ay in purpose clauses is not found in the 
classical period. In Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses (§ 317) he might have found 
a large number of examples from a large variety of authors, including Homer 
as well as Attic tragedy and prose. 

However, these criticisms in no way affect the validity of Widmann’s gen- 
eral conclusion. As he has shown, the syntax of Epicurus stands midway 
between that of the classical period and the xow7 and partakes of the char- 
acter of both, as might be expected from a writer of the period to which he 
belongs. 

WALTER PETERSEN 


Studies in Libanius and Antiochene Society under Theodosius. By Roger A. 

Pack. University of Michigan dissertation, 1935. Pp. xi+126. 

The basis of this work is a translation, with commentary, of Libanius’ 
Oration XLV, “Concerning the Prisoners,” an appeal for the reform of prison 
conditions published in the form of a speech to Theodosius. Dr. Pack con- 
cludes that it is to be dated in December 386 or January 387, which is plausi- 
ble though it cannot be considered certain. The administration of justice in 
the fourth century was much hampered by two conditions: the inefficiency 
or venality of the magistrates and the number of criminal and civil cases 
greatly in excess of the capacity of the courts. Too frequently civil cases took 
precedence of criminal with the result that the prisons were filled with men 
awaiting trial, many of them evidently innocent. Against this abuse the cele- 
brated sophist protests in a work which does credit to his humanity and gives 
us an interesting picture of the conditions in Antioch, which must have been 
much like those elsewhere. 

Since the speech can hardly be understood without reference to Libanius’ 
other works, Dr. Pack has pursued various ideas and conditions farther afield 
and has gathered the results into two preliminary chapters discussing Li- 
banius’ conception of the ideal social order and the circumstances which 
made that ideal illusory. ‘‘Notes” would perhaps be a fairer title than 
“Studies” for these chapters. There is a good deal of interesting material 
there, but it is ill-digested. Too often it assumes special acquaintance with 
the history of the period, the life of Libanius, or the words of his text. It gives 
the impression of items of information gathered separately and later forced 
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into a semblance of unity. This is doubtless the accidental consequence of the 
author’s method of investigation. It would still be possible for him to use the 
considerable data at his command to excellent purpose in some better-defined 
problem, such as the constitution of courts and the administration of justice 
in the fourth century. The evidence of Libanius, important but never easy to 
evaluate, would be much more possible to control in such a study than in one 
which attempts to deal with his ideals and prejudices as well as with his facts. 
Yale University ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. XIV: Corpus of the Lararia 
of Pompeii. By GrorceE K. Boyce. Rome: American Academy, 1937. Pp. 
112+41 pls. 

This volume of the Memoirs gives us our only comprehensive collection of 
Pompeian lararia. It includes all the monuments of this class of which there 
are any extant remains as well as those of which, though now destroyed, there 
is record in reports of excavations or in books on Pompeii. That many have 
perished without trace or mention is clear from the fact that the proportion of 
monuments to houses in the area of the “new excavations” is much larger than 
in those parts of the city that were uncovered long ago. There is nothing in 
the character of the two regions that would account for the disproportion; it 
can only be attributed to the carelessness of the earlier excavators in the 
recording and preservation of their finds. 

Mr. Boyce has done his work with critical meticulousness. He has collated 
the descriptions of earlier writers where such are available and has checked 
his results by an examination of the monuments if still extant. The result is a 
monograph of major importance that will be of great service to students of 
Pompeian antiquities as well as to those interested in Roman religion. 

The collection, which includes the lararia of the suburban and rustic villas, 
consists of five hundred and five items, with descriptions varying from a few 
lines to a couple of columns in length. The lararia are of three kinds: aediculae 
(miniature temples on a special podium), niches, and wall paintings. Position 
in the house or shop, dimensions, equipment, and other details are given in 
each case. The wall paintings (pictures of the usual group of domestic deities), 
in the absence of shrine or niche in the house, are in many cases obviously the 
center of the domestic worship. Of special interest are six certain examples of 
the sacellum type, devoted to the cult of the household gods. This is a room 
set apart for the purpose and equipped with benches, niche, and altar (see p. 18 
and Pls. 40 and 41). 

The volume contains also a Bibliography (pp. 19-20) and two Appendixes, 
the first of which discusses the statuettes found in houses without shrines and 
in the street, while the second deals with figures of divinities painted on the 
exterior walls of houses or shops. There is no detailed discussion of the 
technique of the paintings. That has been reserved for another publication. 


University of Chicago Gorpon J. Lane 
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A Selection of Latin Inscriptions. By R. H. Barrow. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. viii+91. $1.75. 

This little book contains one hundred and sixty Latin inscriptions and is 
designed for the use of students working in the first two centuries of the 
Roman Empire. We are told in the Preface that “comment has been kept at a 
minimum and is intended to elucidate the meaning of the inscription rather 
than to interpret its historical bearing; a Sixth Form will no doubt need 
further help in class.” I am inclined to think that the statement about the 
need of the Sixth Form is entirely correct; certainly Freshmen in our colleges 
would feel a very urgent need for earnest co-operation on the part of their 
instructor in their elucidation of those texts where designations of unfamiliar 
offices occur with unusual frequency. 

With the exception of these, however, the selection is well made and could 
be effectively used with young students, affording them a new and interesting 
approach to the history and social institutions of the Romans and serving at 
the same time as an introduction to the study of epigraphy. The examples 
illustrate events in the reigns of emperors (from Augustus to Septimius 
Severus), the senatorial and equestrian cursus honorum, slaves and freedmen, 
army and navy, municipal life, alimenta, religion, and private life. Among the 
inscriptions included in whole or in excerpt are the monumentum Ancyranum, 
the speech of Claudius on the admission of certain Gauls to the Senate (the 
bronze tablet of Lyons), the Lex de imperio Vespasiani, the inscription com- 
memorating the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, the text on the base of Trajan’s 
column, some military diplomas, the Table of Heraclea, the Lex collegii 
Dianae et Antinoi, and the Acta ludorum saecularium of 17 B.c. The notes 
follow each inscription, and though sometimes scanty, are always to the point. 
The book concludes with a Table of Abbreviations, a Table of References, and 
an Index. 


Gorpon J. Laine 
University of Chicago 


The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek: Studies and Documents VIII. By Camp- 

BELL Bonner. London: Christophers, 1937. Pp. ix+106+2 pls. 

This publication brings together from the University of Michigan and the 
British Museum all that is known to exist in Greek of the last chapters of 
Enoch: chapters 97, 6-104, and 106-7. Neither chapter 105 nor chapter 108 
was part of this text. This is part of a papyrus codex of the fourth century 
which, according to Professor Bonner’s reconstruction, contained three works: 
(a) a brief unknown work, (b) the Epistle of Enoch (i.e., Enoch 91 ff.), (c) a 
Homily of Melito of Sardis. 

Professor Bonner gives a thorough description of the codex, a double tran- 
scription of the text—one diplomatic and the other modern in form—copious 
notes to clear up obscurities, and an English translation. Two pages of the 
papyrus are reproduced in facsimile. The editor’s study of the text in relation 
to the two families of Ethiopic manuscripts led him to the conclusion that an 
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eclectic method aided by conjectural emendation must be followed in recover- 
ing the original. For the publication of this very useful edition he wins the 
gratitude of all students of Enoch. 

One hesitates to query readings on the basis of photographs alone, but it 
seems to this reviewer that the dieresis should be read above the upsilon of 
uot (p. 5, 1. 24); and above the upsilon of vywy (p. 8, 1. 23); and the same letter 
of ume (p. 8, 1. 25). It is clear also that page 8, line 13, should be ofav 
instead of orav. This supports the editor’s explanation (p. 17) of the reading 
putt [ ] for pup[ovow], as due to the influence of the Coptic Tf (ti). In the one 
case the scribe gave the Coptic sound to the Greek psi and then spelled by ear; 
in the other he wrote the Coptic form of the Greek sound. Finally (p. 8, 1. 29), 
the chi of ovx is plain in the photograph; and if a check of the original confirms 
this, the editor loses his example of the neglect of aspiration (p. 16). But these 
are very small defects in an important work well done. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


La Jeunesse d’Origéne: histoire de UV Ecole d’ Alexandrie au début du IIT siécle. 
By René Caprovu. (“Etudes de théologie historique.”) Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne & Fils, 1935. Pp. 424. Fr. 40. 


Since De Faye’s monumental work, which emphasized the philosophical 
and rationalistic aspect of Origen’s thought, scholarly interest in Origen has 
turned increasingly to the more definitely religious ground of his thinking, 
particularly his concern with the spiritual life and progress of the soul. In line 
with this new trend Dr. Cadiou published several years ago a masterful study 
in his Introduction au systéme d’Origéne (Paris, 1932). The present work is a 
more comprehensive treatment of Origen’s intellectual and religious develop- 
ment as pupil and head of the Catechetical School at Alexandria until his 
banishment from that city in A.D. 231 at about the age of forty-five. Dr. 
Cadiou has by no means slighted the intellectual milieu of Gnosticism and 
nascent neo-Platonism in which the young Origen matured. But he reminds 
us that it was the church which formed the most significant social and cultural 
background of Origen, and that it was for the church that he wrote and 
worked. For example, his noted exegesis of Scripture did not serve the in- 
terests of Greek thought, but rather aimed at the nourishment of the interior 
life. An interesting item is Dr. Cadiou’s endeavor to show an influence of 
Hippolytus on the young Origen occasioned by the latter’s visit to Rome in 
210/11. 

The De principiis is the crowning achievement of Origen’s Alexandrian 
period. Dr. Cadiou takes a mediating position on the reliability of Rufinus’ 
translation and considers him to be generally trustworthy except in passages 
on the Trinity. These must always be checked by the Greek of the Philocalia 
and the Commentaries. Jerome he does not consider an inerrant interpreter. 
Behind all the speculations of the treatise Dr. Cadiou sees the basic doctrine 
to be that of the soul—its pre-existence, successive lives, and spiritual progress 
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on the way of perfection. Even the theology of the Trinity contributes to this 
principal theme. This is why the Holy Spirit is so necessary, for the Spirit 
furnishes souls with power to achieve their spiritual development. Philosoph- 
ically there would be no justification for the Holy Spirit in his system; belief 
in it is based solely on the Scriptures and divine revelation. Had Origen been 
writing for philosophers instead of for the church, the Spirit would have had a 
less definite place in his conception of God. 

The author has with reasonable success disproved the existence of a pagan 
Origen Adamantius. The treatises attributed to this figure he shows to be 
very probably authentic works of the Christian theologian, inspired no doubt 
by conferences with Ammonius Saccas. Dr. Cadiou would class them as dis- 
sertations similar to the lost Stromata of Origen and prolegomena to the 
De principiis. The principal difficulty is one of chronology, since the treatise 
That the King Alone Is Creator is attributed to the time of Gallienus, i.e., after 
Origen’s death (253). This may be due to a textual error. 

It is to be hoped that the author will continue his studies with a second 
volume on Origen’s Caesarean period, which saw the Contra Celsum, the homi- 
lies, and a continuation of the Scripture Commentaries. In these works the 
cosmological speculations have little place. 


Massry H. SHepuerp, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


Studies and Diversions in Greek Literature. By MarsHaLt MacGregor. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold & Co., 1937. (American distribution by Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) Pp. 299. $5.00. 


This posthumous volume by a professor of Greek in the University of 
London consists of eight essays on various subjects, plus a note on the manu- 
script of the Palatine Anthology and an eight-line Latin poem. None of these 
papers is a work of documented scholarship; modern studies in the fields are 
rarely cited. In tone these essays are semipopular and apparently were 
originally written as addresses to be delivered before general audiences. Into 
this category fall particularly the three final essays, which are paraphrases and 
translations of selections from Alciphron, Aelian, and the Palatine Anthology. 
For the purpose for which they were evidently intended they are well done. 

The five earlier papers dealing with tragedy are of a slightly more technical 
nature. In the first and fifth essays the author gives general discussions of 
Aeschylus’ Persians and Sophocles’ Women of Trachis, and defends the poets’ 
dramatic art from what the author believed were unfair charges. “‘Want of 
Thought” is Professor MacGregor’s conception of the dominant note of the 
Antigone, especially in the case of Creon. In this characterization stress is also 
laid on Creon’s situation at a time of political crisis. In regard to Antigone, 
the position of women in ancient society as well as feminine psychology is dis- 
cussed. Aside from denying that Antigone performed the first burial, the 
author leaves that old question open. 

The main figure of a tragedy should, according to Aristotle, move from 
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good fortune to ill fortune. Since Electra, in Sophocles’ play of that title, 
undergoes what seems to be an opposite change of fate, “Iron in the Soul” 
suggests a point of view which avoids this difficulty. ‘For the tragedy there is 
not to be found in the deaths of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, nor yet in the 
fact that it is the son’s hand which strikes the mother down..... Not the 
dying woman but the living was, in Sophocles’ view, the one to merit awe and 
compassion. .... We are made witnesses of the devastation of a noble 
womanhood.” In “Pendant to Prometheus” Professor MacGregor advanced 
the theory that whereas the Prometheus trilogy ‘displayed the wisdom of the 
old regime, enbodied in Prometheus, resisting, regulating, and ultimately 
reforming the newly-enthroned, unbridled, undisciplined, unregenerate Zeus,”’ 
the Oresteia depicts the “now merciful wisdom of the new order overcoming 
the narrow and unbending unreason of the old.” In short, Zeus, not Orestes, 
is the hero of our extant trilogy. 

Although one may not be able to accept all the theories offered and may 
even question some of the statements made, the student of tragedy will find, I 
think, suggestive material on numerous points other than the main topics 
briefly summarized here. Unfortunately, the price of the book will probably 
keep it out of the hands of that class of readers who would most enjoy ‘Greek 
in Its Anecdotage” and the rest, and for whom the essays were intended. 


Harotp B. DuNKEL 
University of Chicago 


Late Spring: A Translation of Theocritus. By HENRY HARMON CHAMBERLIN. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+237. $2.50. 

Last Flowers: A Translation of Moschus and Bion. By Henry Harmon CHaM- 
BERLIN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xv+81. $2.00. 
Because of the extreme readability of these new translations of the Greek 

bucolic poets Mr. Chamberlin’s volumes deserve a hearty welcome. Contend- 
ing that poetry should be translated into poetry and that the heroic couplet 
is (generally) the proper form for the metempsychosis of the Alexandrian 
hexameter, the translator has given us a modern interpretation, sometimes in 
distinctly ‘modern American.” Despite the fact that Mr. Chamberlin has 
selected verse as his medium, the renderings show relatively little of that 
compression or expansion which one fears and stay fairly close to the letter as 
well as to the spirit of the original. The verse in itself is not mere “translation 
poetry,” but is distinctly pleasing. 

In the first volume, after a short Preface, which contains a brief biography 
of Theocritus and a statement of the translator’s aims, appear the translations 
of the thirty poems of the corpus, twenty-six epigrams, the Megara, the frag- 
ment on Berenice, and the Anacreontean, 7'’o the Dead Adonis. The second 
volume presents the poems of Moschus and Bion (a notable addition is the 
translator’s suggested conclusion for the incomplete Second Idyll of Bion) as 
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well as the prologue to Hermesianax’ Leontium. All the poems, or groups of 
poems, are accompanied by short introductions which vary in length from a 
single sentence to more than a page. These brief forewords cover a number of 
subjects: the form of the poem, its background, questions of authorship, and 
references to later influence or imitation. Although these little prefaces may 
sometimes seem to err on the side of brevity, they are certainly never ponder- 
ous, and they convey a surprising amount of information. One fact worthy of 
mention is the editor’s willingness to acknowledge the Theocritean authorship 
of nearly all the “doubtful” pieces. Such acceptance is, in my opinion, not 
amiss in a book of this kind. The specialist will know the facts of the case, 
while the uninitiated, who might confuse doubt as to authorship with doubt 
as to literary merit, will not be repelled. 

These attractively printed volumes will be pleasant reading, not only for 
lovers of Theocritus and his school, but for those who meet them here for the 
first time. Mr. Chamberlin is to be congratulated on the happy accomplish- 
ment of an exacting task. 


Haroip B. DUNKEL 
University of Chicago 


The Text of Acts in MS 146 of the University of Michigan. By Henry A. 
SANDERS and JOHANNA OapEN. (Reprinted from Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, LX XVII [1937], 1-97.) Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1937. 


This is a twelfth-century Latin codex containing Acts, Apocalypse, and 
Catholic Epistles, with some nonbiblical material. It is richly supplied with 
commentary, but the present study is concerned with the text of Acts alone. 
A brief description of the manuscript is followed by an attempt to identify the 
nature of the non-Vulgate readings (746 important variants from Wordsworth 
and White). These non-Vulgate or Old Latin readings are compared (1) with 
individual Vulgate manuscripts, with the Sixtine-Clementine editions, (2) 
with the known families of Vulgate manuscripts, (3) with the Western text of 
Acts, (4) with the European text of Acts. Lists of variants with miscellaneous 
or meager support are followed by a summary and the complete collation of 
the codex with the Wordsworth and White text. 

The authors believe that the comparisons made indicate that the non- 
Vulgate readings derive from an Old Latin text antedating the Vulgate, not 
one of the known Old Latin texts, but probably an Irish-English form of the 
Old Latin. 

One hesitates to raise a question in face of the wealth of statistics and tables 
presented by the authors, yet inclusive as these compilations are they leave 
unanswered the question as to the significance of the manuscript’s agreement 
with MS (Lat.) W. Michigan 146 agrees with W more than with any other 
single source, and this agreement follows through most of the authors’ lists 
(e.g., of Western support, European Latin support, miscellaneous support, 
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and singular readings). The authors say that the text of W is the current 
Vulgate text of the thirteenth century. Yet there is no exposition of the con- 
nection or lack of connection between the two relationships established for 
MS 146 by this study: namely, its relation to an Irish Old Latin base and its 
relation to the current thirteenth-century text of the Vulgate as it appears in 
MS W. 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
University of Chicago 


Horace and the Spirit of Comedy. By Epwarp KENNARD Ranp. Houston, 

Tex.: Rice Institute, 1937. 

The three lectures of which the book consists, given by Professor Rand on 
the Sharp Foundation of the Rice Institute, are entitled ‘The Start,” ‘The 
Attainment,” and “The Legacy.”” The underlying idea of the title is that the 
Comic Spirit, of which George Meredith speaks in his “Essay on Comedy,” 
manifested itself in Horace’s early works, attained still further development 
in those of his maturity, and lived on in Erasmus and other writers. 

The first two lectures are replete with acute analysis of Horace’s style, 
ingenious suggestions, illuminating comments. They are scholarly but without 
parade of erudition, and through their effectiveness of phrase and vividness of 
description are well adapted to hold the interest not only of professional 
classicists but of Latinless laymen as well. The author knows his Horace well, 
and out of his understanding of him comes the rare sympathy which char- 
acterizes these two essays. 

On the other hand, I am not certain that the title of the series, Horace and 
the Spirit of Comedy, is a wholly felicitous one. What Professor Rand gives us 
in the first two lectures is not confined to the Spirit of Comedy as seen in 
Horace, but is rather a general picture of him in his literary activities and 
human relations. The question may even be raised whether he is a specially 
good example of that Comic Spirit of which Meredith wrote. The author him- 
self notes that Meredith did not invite Horace to his Banquet of Comedy. 
The only ancients there were Aristophanes, Menander, and Terence. Possibly 
Meredith thought that Horace’s subtle satire, unique as it was, rated a slightly 
different classification. 

The third lecture, an account of Erasmus and especially of his Praise of 
Folly, contains so fine a description of the great Tudor humanist ‘who laid the 
egg which Luther hatched” that its excellence is sure to abate the malevolence 
of any critic who might be tempted to point out that it has but little to do 


with Horace. 
Gorpon J. LAInG 
University of Chicago 
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